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IN NOVEMBER 


Growing Up in the War 
Years: The business of 
growing up is made diffi- 
cult for youngsters living 
in a world at war. Jose- 
phine D. Abbott of the 
American Social Hygiene 
Association and Agnes E. 
Meyer, writer for the 
Washington Post, both of 
whom have traveled 
widely, describe condi- 
tions in which they have 
seen children growing up 
in war-crowded areas. 
Juvenile Court Judge 
Philip B. Gilliam of Den- 
ver discusses “Youngsters 
in Trouble.” 


Also to appear in No- 
vember are articles on 
the developmental tasks 
of children of various 
ages—“The Small Fry,” 
“The In-Betweens,”’ 
“Little Girls as Women,” 
and “Kids in the Army.” 
The problems of young 
people planning for serv- 
ice in the armed forces 
are discussed by Col. 
Oveta Culp Hobby of the 
WAC and James L. 
Hymes, Jr., of the Army. 
A brave letter from a war 
bride reflects the courage 
of young ;people. 


Lest we overlook the 
need for normal .growth 
even in extraordinary 
times, an article by James 
Plant, Director of Essex 


County (N. J.) Juvenile -: 


Clinic, on “You Can’t 
Stop Them” rounds out 
the issue. 
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“Of Greater Moment. . .” 


Courtesy of Santa Monica Public Schools, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
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@ Strong and daring people must solve the problems 
of human strategy that lie beyond the battlefield 


Of Greater Moment ihien Guns 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 


IN A WORLD ringed about with blazing guns, it is hard to believe that there are 
matters of greater moment than service of the guns. It is true that those who 
would be today’s pioneers of tomorrow’s civilization must listen to those guns. 
The strong and the brave among the peoples of the earth must hear and under- 
stand, they must decide and act, they must respond to the call of the guns with 
all the intelligence and strength they can muster. But they must do more than 
merely hear and answer guns, or at the last they will be beaten by more than guns. 


It is the weak and the timid who feel that they may have enough strength and 
daring for the guns but have no reserves of power and courage to deal with the 
matters of great moment which lie beyond and above the guns. It is precisely this 
feeling that makes them weak and timid. From them who think they have only 
gun strength and daring shall be taken away even that which they have. 


. . . What kind of men and women does a good society for our time need? 
How can the pictures of such men and women be drawn for all the behavior- 
changing agencies of the society? How can education produce such men and 
women? What activities and what procedures will perform these tasks? These are 
problems of the grand human strategy. Beside them the problems of the greatest 
of modern wars sink to the level of minor tactical exercises. 


Both the great strategy of education and the little tactics of war will be solved 
by strong and daring people. When at last the blazing guns are silenced such 
people will not sit and stare vacantly at their empty hands. They will know full 
well what to do then because they will have dealt with matters of great moment 
now. 


The above statement was written by Harold Benjamin as the Editor’s 
Introduction to THe CurricuLuM or Democratic Epucation by Charles 
C. Peters, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943. It is reprinted here by per- 
mission of the publishers and Mrs. Harold Benjamin. Mr. Benjamin is 
now serving with the Eleventh Air Force overseas. He has heard the 
guns and joined “today’s pioneers for tomorrow’s civilization.” The 
statement on this page was written on the eve of his departure from the 
University of Maryland to join the armed forces. The circumstances 
under which he wrote these words give depth of meaning to the mes- 
sage he sends to the strong and daring people who must deal with mat- 
ters of greater moment than guns. 
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Why Educational Leadership 


AS THE OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 
of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Edu- 
cational Leadership will be ad- 
dressed particularly to the members 
of that association. The membership 
of this Department includes super- 
visors, principals, professors of edu- 
cation, curriculum specialists, teach- 
ers, and superintendents of schools, 
with a frequency that corresponds 
with the foregoing order. 


In selecting the title Educational 
Leadership the Publications Com- 
mittee had no thought of implying 
that its readers constitute in any 
exclusive sense the leadership of 
American education. Many leaders 
in American education may never 
be subscribers or readers of this 
magazine, Any of them will of 
course always be welcomed to mem- 
bership. 


Further, the Publications Com- 
mittee does not assume that all who 
are members of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment are thereby leaders. Sub- 
scription to this magazine carries no 
promise of “you become a leader 
or your money refunded.” 


The term Jeader as used to guide 
the affairs of this magazine will refer 
to all who in marked degree dem- 
onstrate two abilities in education— 
the ability to help their fellows see 
ahead those things that need to be 
done and the ability to help their 
fellows find the energy enthusiasti- 
cally to do those things. The poten- 
tial capacity for leadership as thus 
defined is infinitely greater than has 
been realized in the conduct of edu- 
cational affairs—at least such is the 
faith that supports this publication. 


The hope of American education, 
perhaps the hope of America itself, 
lies in the fullest possible develop- 
ment and utilization of the capacity 
for leadership throughout its total 
ranks, It is to the realization of this 
hope that Educational Leadership 
will seek to contribute. 


The Publications Committee 
Walter A. Anderson 
Henry Harap 
H. Ruth Henderson 
J. Paul Leonard 
Dale Zeller 
C. L. Cushman, Chairman 
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It’s Patriotic to Teach 


@ “I wish every teacher the satisfaction 
which comes from doing a good job” 


I AM VERY GLAD to write a few 
words for Educational Leadership be- 
cause I feel so strongly that, unless 
teachers are actually called into the 
armed forces for service, they have a 
greater obligation and a greater oppor- 
tunity for service to their country in 
the teaching profession than in any 
other work which they could under- 
take. 

Of course, today we need people in 
the field and in the factory, but in our 
schools the men and women who are 
to make not only the future of America, 
but the future of the world, are being 
trained, and so I think a teacher is 
almost the most important person in a 
community. 


Many persons in education are confused and 
concerned about their patriotic duty in the 
present world crisis. They are wondering if, 
to best serve their country, they should quit 
their jobs as teachers to work in some other 
capacity. We believe that the answer must 
be an individual one for each teacher but 
that no stigma of lack of patriotism should 
be attached to those who stay at their posts 
as teachers, serving children and young peo- 
ple and, through them, the nation. It is with 
this conviction, then, that we publish here 
the viewpoint of Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, wife of the President, in the hope that 
her firm stand on the importance of teach- 
ing will give courage and support to the 
men and women who have decided that 
their duty is to continue to teach. 
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ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Frequently we haven’t given the 
teachers the honor or the consideration 
which is due them, and we do not even 
give them the financial compensation 
which I think they should receive. 

On the other hand, perhaps there are 
some teachers who do not consider 
that their calling is a trust, who do not 
feel the constant need for greater de- 
velopment and preparation to meet a 
new world, and who do not stimulate 
young minds to turn to them for lead- 
ership. We have teachers who have 
brought on the profession and on them- 
selves indifference and contempt. 

It is true in every walk of life that 
there are some people who do not grasp 
at the greatest heights to which they 
may climb. But those who have a vision 
of what the teaching profession in our 
country should be have also a responsi- 
bility to try to create a public attitude 
which will bring out the best in every 
individual who enters the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Children are the most marvelous mate- 
rial with which to work. There are 
characters to build, as well as knowl- 
edge to impart and minds to train, and 
there are even hearts to be educated. 
I wish every teacher the satisfaction 
which comes from feeling that he is 
doing a good job. 
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Our Job 


@ Education of children and youth 


has earned a wartime priority 


ANY NATION that seeks to preserve 
its future must at all times safeguard the 
educational program of its emerging 
citizens, Citizenship is not a part of the 
child’s native endowment. It is a cul- 
tural way of thinking and acting ac- 
quired during the growing-up years. 
Since the growing-up period of our chil- 
dren and youth cannot be postponed for 
the duration, it is essential to the nation’s 
welfare that an adequate program of 
public education be maintained during 
the war years. There seems validity in 
the view that the work of the schools 
in wartime is more important than in 
peace because war introduces many ab- 
normal influences. 

Two obligations for the American 
citizens are imperative. We must win 
the military victory in order to provide 
free people the opportunity to continue 
the democratic way of life. At the same 
time, an adequate program of public 
education must be provided to insure 
the quality of citizenship essential to the 
winning of the peace. It now appears 
that in the effort to win the war unde- 
sirable weaknesses are emerging in the 
public school program. 


If democracy is worth fighting for, it is 
equally important for the nation’s schools to 
educate for democracy in after-war years. 
In this article, E. T. McSwain, Northwest- 
ern University, points to the need for per- 
spective in teaching in wartime and for 
better education today for a better world 
tomorrow. 


E. T. McSWAIN 


Such wartime difficulties should be 
accepted as a challenge to one’s belief 
in the importance of education in 
achieving our war goals. No teacher 
need undervalue the significance of his 
contribution to the war program when 
he seeks to fulfill with vision, courage, 
and scholarship his patriotic duties as a 
teacher during the war emergency. If 
the battle for preservation of the child’s 
right to an opportunity to prepare him- 
self for postwar citizenship is lost, the 
future of the Four Freedoms is en- 
dangered. 

The potential citizenship of our 
school population represents a large por- 
tion of the nation’s true wealth. This 
year approximately twenty-two and 
three-quarter million boys and girls 
will attend the elementary schools. 
About six and one-half million youth 
will be enrolled in the high schools. 
In cooperation with the home and other 
community agencies the responsibility 
of the schools is to plan and administer 
a program that serves adequately the 
personal and social needs of each mem- 
ber of the school population. Thus, the 
wartime responsibility of teachers is to 
serve their country by guiding and 
motivating the growth and development 
of America’s children and youth 
of today. 

Daily the newspaper and the radio 
issue calls for manpower in industry 
and other war services. Seldom does one 
hear or read of an urgent call by the 
Government for qualified teachers to ac- 
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cept teaching as their post of duty. 
More recognition is given for services 
in other wartime occupations than for 
teaching. A shortage in teacher leader- 
ship may give rise to grave consequences 
in later years, Every means needs to be 
provided to encourage teachers to ac- 
cept teaching as a patriotic duty. Until 
the Government issues a direct call for 
service elsewhere, the opportunity to 
serve in the nation’s schools deserves a 
wartime priority. 

The work of teachers in schools does 
not require the wearing of a uniform 
as in other war positions. However, 
each teacher does wear a uniform of an 
intangible fabric. Creative, effective 
teaching requires scholarship, self-dis- 
cipline, courage, social vision, faith in 
democracy, and competence in under- 
standing the growth-educative process. 
Each teacher in the exercise of his patri- 
otic duty gives daily evidence of the 
quality of his uniform and of the read- 
iness to safeguard its appearance. The 
opportunity for service and the call for 
all-out effort will be as great in teaching 
as in any wartime service. 

The school year 1943-44 will intro- 
duce unusual difficulties for many teach- 
ers and pupils. Classes in some schools 
will be oversize, some parents and chil- 
dren will show the frustrations of a war 
environment, transportation will be in- 
adequate, salaries will not be increased 
to cope with the rise in the cost of 
living, numerous demands will be made 
on the schools for war service, supplies 
and materials will be curtailed, some 
schools will suffer from inadequate 
health services, the demand for more 
formal instruction will be voiced. 

To educate effectively for democratic 
citizenship, teachers must utilize every 
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worthwhile means to provide under- 
standing, guidance, and cooperatively 
‘selected experiences which motivate in- 
terest and growth in: 


1. The discovery and development of 
personal integrity. 

2. The value and purpose of acting in 
terms of reflective thinking. 

3. The understanding that problem-solv- 
ing ability results from purposeful learn- 
ing. 

4. The discovery and acceptance of one’s 
responsibility as a builder of a self and a 
co-builder of a new society. 

5. The readiness to interact with change 
with courage and thinking. 

6. The study and discussion of con- 
temporary affairs. 

7. The ability and readiness to engage in 
cooperative planning and evaluating. 

8. The learning of the fundamental tools 
required in reflective citizenship. 

9. The understanding of the meaning 
and duties inherent in democracy. 

10. The recognition for high standards 
of workmanship in all activities, 

11, Learning how to plan work and to 
share cooperatively in terms of ability and 
accepted purposes. 

12. The need for information and facts 
as means to acquire discipline in thought 
and action. 

13. Understanding the causes of war 
and the requirements that people must 
accept in order to live in peace. 

14. The interdependence of people and 
of nations and the needs for collective 
security. 

15. One’s opportunity and responsibility 
to accept reflective citizenship as a patri- 
otic service to one’s country. 


To teachers is given, therefore, the 
opportunity to help today’s children 
and tomorrow’s citizens acquire the 
ideas, purposes, values, and skills essen- 
tial in their inevitable duty to carry on 
the postwar campaign for ultimate vic- 
tory of a social, economic, and political 
democracy among free people. 
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What We're Up Against 


@ Potential teacher shortage during next 
nine months is estimated at 75,000 


HOWARD A. DAWSON 


“The war has brought additional responsibilities to the teaching pro- 
fession. We are fighting on far flung fronts to make possible a free 
world. We must fight on the home front to prepare our future citizens 
to live and work in such a world. Otherwise victories won at tremen- 
dous cost will be lost through ignorance of the principles of democracy. 
Our children must be worthy of the freedom for which their fathers 
and mothers are fighting and working. School services must be ex- 
panded, not contracted, to stop too early withdrawals, falling attend- 
ance and other inroads on the educational well-being of our young 
people.” —Marcaret Hickey, Chairman, Women’s Advisory Com- 


mittee, War Manpower Commission. 


AMERICA’S HOME ARMY includes 
an estimated 894,000 public school 
classroom teachers, principals, and 
supervisors, This educational contingent 
is dwindling despite the fact that the 
War Manpower Commission has offi- 
cially declared educational services’ to 
be an essential war activity. 

There is a serious and growing short- 
age of elementary and secondary school- 
teachers. The potential teacher shortage 
during the next nine months is estimated 
at 75,000. Between June, 1942, and 
March, 1943, some 112,000 teachers left 
the classroom, permanently or for an 
indefinite period, to join the armed 
forces, enter war industry or private 
employment, marry, retire, take leave 


1A War Manpower directive defines essential 
educational services as follows: Public and private 
industrial and agricultural vocational training; ele- 
mentary, secondary, and preparatory schools; junior 
colleges, colleges, universities, and professional 
schools; educational and scientific research agencies; 
and the production of technical vocational training 
films. 
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of absence, because of death, or for 
other reasons. 

The dearth of instructors is partic- 
ularly acute in war-related subjects in 
which men predominate and in the open 
country and small town schools in most 
parts of the country. An Office of Edu- 
cation survey reveals that more than 
102,000 rural teachers left their teach- 
ing posts for employment in new educa- 
tional positions or in other occupations 
between May and October 15, 1942. 


Perhaps no one is any better qualified to 
present the facts about the present teacher 
shortage than Howard A. Dawson. In testi- 
mony before Congressional committees in 
Washington, D. C., he has used these facts 
brilliantly to bring home to Congressmen 
the urgent need for Federal aid to help states 
pay adequate teachers’ salaries. Once a 
teacher and superintendent in the rural pub- 
lic schools of Arkansas, Dr. Dawson is now 
Director of the Division of Rural Service in 
the National Education Association, a posi- 
tion he has held since 1936, and for some 
time has been secretary of N.E.A.’s Legis- 
lative Commission. 
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During the school year 1942-43, ap- 
proximately 39,000 teachers joined the 
armed forces while 37,000 teachers were 
attracted into war industries and other 
private employment by higher wages. 
In normal times about 11,000 teachers 
enter private employment annually. 

Normally about 93,000 teachers a 
year change positions, retire, marry, 
or otherwise make it necessary that they 
be replaced. Between 30 and 40 per cent 
of this number represent transfers to 
higher-salaried teaching jobs. The 
teacher-turnover rate, normally about 
10 per cent, rose to 21 per cent during 
the school year 1942-43, with some 189,- 
ooo teachers in new positions, The turn- 
over rate was more than twice as great 
in rural as in urban schools. During the 
1942 summer vacation period approxi- 
mately 34,000 rural teachers found jobs 
in urban schools at higher pay. 

In a teacher-shortage study, the U. S. 
Office of Education points out that 
teacher shortages may cause fully as 
much damage to the American schools 
through lowered standards of teacher 
competency as through the actual clos- 
ing of classrooms. 

The extent of the loss of competency 
is indicated by an eightfold increase 
during the past year in the number of 
war emergency certificates issued to 
teachers who could not meet regular 
certification requirements, by a large 
increase in the number of teachers with 
substandard qualifications, and by a 
growing number of teachers who were 
issued regular certificates of lowest 
grade. The number of emergency cer- 
tificates totaled 2,305 in the school year 
1940-41; 4,655 in 1941-42; and 39,000 in 
1942-43. 

Commenting on the sharp rise in the 
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number of war emergency certificates 
issued, Fannie W. Dunn _gloomily 


prophesies: “The spread between rural 


and urban standards is widening. If this 
war is prolonged, the present trend 
threatens to reduce standards for rural 
teachers to a level on which they have 
not been since the Civil War.” ? 

There is also a large decrease in the 
number of teachers in training. Selective 
Service and higher salaries in non-teach- 
ing occupations have taken their toll of 
students in schools of education and in 
teachers colleges, which have lost about 
one-third of their enrollment during the 
past two years. 

Of the many remedies suggested for 
taking care of the growing teacher 
deficit, providing higher salaries is be- 
lieved to hold greatest promise. This 
can be readily understood when the fol- 
lowing statistics are considered. About 
360,000 teachers in the United States, or 
4o teachers in every 100, are receiving 
less than $1,200 annually. Twenty-six 
of the 48 States are employing teachers 
at less than $600 a year. Half or more of 
the entire teaching staff in Mississippi 
and Arkansas is being paid less than 
$600. In Maine every sixth teacher is 
paid less than $600 annually, in Kansas 
every fifth. 

During the past two years, living 
costs have risen more than 20 per cent. 
During this same period, the average 
salaries of teachers have risen from $1,- 
470 annually to approximately $1,500, 
or less than 10 per cent, in contrast to 
salaries of factory workers which have 
increased on the average from $1,659 
annually to $2,043 and to wages paid 


2 Dunn, Fannie W.: “Teacher Shortages in Rural 
Areas,” School and Society, V. 55, no. 1431, May 
30, 1942, 617-620, 
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Federal employees which have risen on 
the average from $1,825 a year to 
$1,926. 

Helping teachers to understand that 
education is a patriotic service is an- 
other remedial approach to the teacher- 
shortage situation. Other commonly 
used methods are the reinstatement of 
married women ex-teachers and the 
utilization of other potential teachers 
in the community. The provision of 
summer-session and  graduate-session 
short courses for war emergency teach- 
ers is assisting greatly in improving the 
qualifications of emergency teachers. 

In the coming school year, tens of 
thousands of America’s children will 
suffer from the closing of classrooms 
and the employment of incompetent 
teachers. Their educational opportunity 
is being reduced more drastically than 
any mere statistics on teacher shortages 
or lower qualification standards might 
reflect. 

An approach to ameliorating the 
teacher-shortage situation may be found 
in Bill S. 637 now pending before Con- 
gress. Its provisions include authoriza- 
tion of an emergency fund of $200,000,- 
ooo yearly to provide during any year 
in which Congress finds an emergency 
exists, money for the states to pay teach- 
ers’ salaries for any or all of the follow- 


ing purposes: (1) to keep schools open 
for a term of not less than 160 days a 
year or to make suitable provisions for 
the pupils affected by closed schools, 
(2) to raise substandard salaries, (3) to 
reduce overcrowded classes by the em- 
ployment of additional teachers, and (4) 
to adjust the salaries of teachers to meet 
the increased cost of living during the 
emergency. These funds would be ap- 
portioned to the States on the basis 
of the number of pupils in average daily 
attendance in public schools in each 
State. They would be made available 
for aiding public elementary schools 
(which may include kindergarten and 
nursery schools) and public secondary 
schools (which may include students 
through the fourteenth year). 

Favorable hearings were held on S. 
637 and it has been reported out of the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. Its friends hope it will soon be 
brought to a vote on the Senate floor, 
and that the House Committee on Edu- 
cation will hold hearings on H.R. 2849, 
a similar bill. Teachers who appreciate 
the importance of this matter should 
urge their Senators and Representatives 
in Congress to support these bills and 
should inform them about the situation 
in their locality in regard to teacher 
shortages. 


WHEN ONE witness at a Congressional hearing on Federal aid brought 
up the subject of the Four Freedoms, Senator Hill, co-author of Bill 
S.637, said: “I say there is a fifth freedom. The fifth freedom is freedom 
from ignorance. Unless we can have that fifth freedom, we cannot win 


the other four freedoms.” 
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@ Friendly cooperation is the first step 


How Can We Help Emergency Teachers ?___ 


A SYMPOSIUM 


One of the critical problems in education today springs from the 
influx of emergency teachers into the profession. By “emergency” 
teachers, we mean substitute teachers, those with emergency certificates, 
those who are returning to schools after years out of the profession, and 
others who would not be teaching if there were no emergency. The 
profession welcomes these teachers because without them many schools 
would be forced to close. It is the responsibility of experienced men 
and women in education to help emergency teachers fit into the school 
program as quickly and easily as possible. The following statements by 
representative educators are presented in the hope that they will serve 
to bring attention to the problems of emergency teachers and to stimu- 


late helpful action in their behalf. 


ONE OF THE MOST important re- 
sponsibilities of the school system em- 
ploying emergency teachers is that of 
acquainting them with the philosophy 
under which the modern school oper- 
ates. Literature in the field should be 
made available to them. Copies of state- 
ments of philosophy developed by 
teachers in the school system of which 
they are now a part should be read and 
discussed with them. 

How the philosophy operates in prac- 
tice can best be understood by observing 
master teachers at work. In one school 
system, planned visiting days with the 
supervisor have proved helpful. Sub- 
stitutes were provided for a day or for 
a few hours during which the emer- 
gency teachers visited other teachers at 
work. If possible, observations were 
scheduled before the newcomer took 
over her work. After observing, she 
was given an opportunity to discuss the 
teaching, evaluate it, look about the 
room, and examine materials. 
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Group meetings and individual con- 
ferences to discuss techniques and to 
become familiar with curriculum mate- 
rials and with the types of service pro- 
vided by the school system have been 
practical and helpful. When the emer- 
gency teachers realize that the super- 
visory staff stands ready to give aid 
where the needs are greatest, many ten- 
sions are removed. 

In one school system several emer- 
gency teachers have been given an op- 
portunity to participate in summer 
demonstration schools as assistant teach- 
ers. These opportunities have come after 
the teachers have taught for a semester. 
However, the problems faced by a 
teacher who has returned to the pro- 
fession after a long absence tend to make 
her conscious of her needs, and she has 
increased sensitiveness to effective pro- 
cedures and techniques being carried on 
in the demonstration school. 

All of the emergency teachers with 
whom I have worked have had an eager- 
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ness and a desire to fit into the present- 
day program which has compensated 
for many shortcomings. The problems 
they have had to face have not been 
simple but their splendid attitudes have 
facilitated the process of inducting 
them.—Gladys L. Potter, Supervisor, 
Primary Grades, Long Beach, Calif. 


GREET THE NEW teacher with 
faith and understanding. How to help 
a new teacher, whether one with little 
professional training or one who is re- 
turning to the profession after long 
absence, might best be determined by 
thoughtful principles of guidance 
worked out by the supervisor and prin- 
cipal of the school. Such a program 
might center around the following con- 
siderations: 

Meet the emergency teacher on her 
own ground, Work with her closely. 
Know what she holds to be good teach- 
ing. Observe her at work. Evaluate her 
progress in terms of what she and you 
believe to be good teaching. Make posi- 
tive suggestions in order to give the 
teacher a feeling of security. Give her 
an opportunity to visit a school situa- 
tion where desired growth is taking 
place. That situation may be either 
formal or informal, depending upon the 
needs of the individual teacher. Above 
all, good teaching must be observed. 

Before visiting a desirable situation, 
outline definite points to look for. 
What kind of environment are the chil- 
dren working in? How does careful 
planning play a part in the program? 
How are books beginning to be used? 
What do the youngsters seem to be 
learning from the situation? After the 
visit, discuss with the new teacher how 
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the methods she has observed may be 
adopted to her own work. 

By helping the emergency teacher to 
broaden and deepen her experience, you 
will lead her toward greater under- 
standing and, in time, better teaching. 
With better teaching, children will give 
evidence of desired growth. That is our 
ultimate aim.—Foy Ingram, Teacher, 
Laboratory School, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Ala. 


COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE of- 
fers a firm basis for efficient educational 
practice. Many emergency teachers are 
coming to the profession this year to 
take the places of teachers who have 
been drawn from their work by the 
war. Those who have remained on the 
job will have a heavy responsibility: 
the responsibility of orientating the 
emergency teachers. 

This job is a difficult one. It requires 
patience, tolerance, firmness, friendli- 
ness, and study. Success requires that 
both the old teacher and the new one 
understand thoroughly the job to be 
done. This in itself is a complicated 
problem. 

Perhaps we can get our lead from the 
way we help children orientate them- 
selves. A new child enters the group. 
Every effort is made to help him adjust 
himself to his new surroundings as soon 
as possible. This is accomplished through 
the best efforts of the administration, 
the teachers, and the pupils. To be done 
well, it must be carefully planned, In 
like manner, planned cooperation be- 
comes the most effective means for help- 
ing emergency teachers fit into the 
school environment. The administration 
and the faculty must orientate the 
emergency teacher as efficiently and as 
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quickly as possible. With them lies the 
responsibility for training the new 
teacher with a minimum amount of loss 
to the pupils. A job well done by the 
experienced teachers will earn for them 
another star in their crowns of sacrifice 
and patriotism.—T. Q. Srygley, Prin- 
cipal, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Port Arthur, Tex. 


EDUCATORS and educational insti- 
tutions have a grave responsibility to 
teachers re-entering the profession in 
these critical times. Even more impor- 
tant than teaching the three R’s is that 
teachers shall understand children. The 
interest and welfare of the child must 
be the first concern of every teacher. 
We must help them to so live with chil- 
dren that a real feeling of security and 
worthwhileness, so necessary to emo- 
tional security, will be the result of each 
child’s daily school experience. 

Our problem is to find efficient ways 
of helping returning teachers sense this 
larger responsibility and to help them 
better apply the basic principles of good 
modern education in living demo- 
cratically with children. 

A most successful set-up for accom- 
plishing this is an eight-week course 
given in one of our large universities. 
The course was instituted nine years 
ago as an experiment for in-service 
teachers. It is housed in a public school 
and consists of the following: 

A group of 150 children, ranging 
from 3 to 12 years, who, under the 
guidance of experienced teachers, plan 
and carry out activities appropriate for 
each age level. 

An Arts and Crafts Workshop where 
adults and children work with many 
types of materials. 
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A group of seventy-five experienced 
teachers who meet with a director once 


'a week to plan for such learning ex- 


periences as lectures, discussion groups, 
personal conferences, observation in 
Children’s School, excursions, social 
activities, work in the Arts and Crafts 
Shop, and library reading. There are 
no set requirements for the course. The 
staff, working with the adults, treats 
them as people who have definite, but 
individual, needs and problems which 
need to be met. For many teachers this 
opportunity to help choose what and 
how they shall learn is a unique and 
challenging experience. They, as a class, 
learn to plan and share together as the 
children are doing in the demonstration 
school, thus giving reality to educa- 
tional theory. 

The following quotations taken from 
teachers’ “Reflections” on their sum- 
mer’s work show what such a course 
means to them: “You practiced what 
you preached in one of the few courses 
where class procedure exemplified the 
theory taught. . . . We were allowed 
to work under the same conditions 
which were considered best for chil- 
dren, and I believe they proved equally 
valuable for adults.” 

“This course has been a real eye- 
opener to me, an old school-marm. .. . 
I feel my responsibility as I never did 
before. . . . My job is far reaching— 
much more than the three R’s, It is a 
way of fitting a child for life in a de- 
mocracy.”—Mary Reese, Classroom 
Teacher, Harper Elementary School, 
Wilmette, Ill. 


IN ARKANSAS we estimate that con- 
ditions growing out of the war have 
resulted in the employment of from 
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2,000 to 3,000 beginning teachers with 
little or no professional preparation. For 
the most part, these men and women 
are teaching in isolated one- and two- 
room schools. 

An in-service program designed to 
help these teachers perform their duties 
with some degree of adequacy neces- 
sarily had to be a field program and not 
a campus one. College personnel was 
not available to perform this work be- 
cause of the Army and Navy Cadet 
training programs. 

The procedure we were compelled 
to follow then was: Through a co- 
operative arrangement with the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and the Arkansas 
State Teachers College (the two State 
institutions maintaining extension di- 
visions) and the State Department of 
Education, a workshop on the graduate 
level for extension instructors was con- 


ducted at the University of Arkansas. 
The purpose of the workshop was to 
prepare instructors for conducting in- 
service courses in the field for begin- 
ning teachers. Outstanding school ad- 
ministrators and elementary teachers 
were selected to participate in this 
work, During the summer of 1943, such 
courses were conducted in thirty-five 
of the seventy-five counties of the 
State. The approximate enrollment in 
these courses was 

The same procedure has been applied 
to the field of physical fitness and 
health. Short, intensive field courses 
will reach 600 teachers in this work. 
This field program is financed largely 
by State appropriation of teachers’ 
license funds.—T. M. Stinnett, Director, 
Teacher Education and Certification, 
State Department of Education, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


IGASOLINE’ 
NING 


Sketch by Vera Nelson 
Courtesy Manitowoc (Wis.) Public Schools 


Starting on October 20, forty million Americans will visit our schools to register for 
War Ration Book IV. This will offer an opportunity to introduce hundreds of new 
teachers to members of their communities. What plans have you for making this 


meeting mutually pleasant and helpful? 
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@ Other half of the story: “duration” teachers 
make their own contribution to better schools 


What Can We Learn from Emergency Teachers? 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Important as it is to lend a helping hand to emergency teachers, we 
believe the newcomers have a unique contribution of their own to 
make toward better schools. True, there is justified concern expressed 
by many persons regarding the insufficient qualifications of some emer- 
gency teachers. But we believe it would be unfair to the new teachers 
to see only their shortcomings. So, we hope you will not stop with the 
reading of the preceding discussion on helping the emergency teacher 
but will continue through the following statements which view the new 
people in the profession both with alarm and admiration. 


IN THE Seattle district, married 
women are not employed as regular 
teachers. To meet present needs, how- 
ever, women, who once were excellent 
teachers but who married and therefore 
left the service, are being called back 
into schoolrooms. In the interim, some 
have reared families of their own; some 
have participated widely in civic and 
community undertakings. All have had 
keen interests outside a classroom. 

Principals and supervisors are saying 
of these emergency teachers: 

Mrs. C. evidently understands chil- 
dren. Nothing they do appears to 
worry her, and she has no difficulty 
getting them to work with her. 

Mrs. S. and the children sort of work 
things out together. 

Mrs. D. comes to school each morn- 
ing with fresh enthusiasm. Whatever 
petty problems or annoyances are left 
at the end of the day, she lays aside and 
forgets as though she has more impor- 
tant interests to absorb her attention. 

Mrs. J. has a daughter of her own 
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about the age of our upper-grade chil- 
dren. I have rarely worked with anyone 
who understands so readily what 
schools are trying to do with children 
and particularly the implications in 
children’s social problems. If I were 
granted a part-time assistant principal, 
I would be glad to have a person like 
Mrs. J. in this capacity. 

Mrs. T. genuinely enjoys children. 
She is very conscious of their out-of- 
school living—both present living and 
the community responsibilities into 
which they are growing. 

Mrs. L. cooperates successfully with 
parents in regard to children’s home 
and school problems. 

Mrs. H. expects children to listen 
courteously when she talks with them 
and to respond promptly. They do it 
gladly, too. 

Many of these teachers have been 
eager to visit other classrooms and are 
attending summer school to find out 
what progress has been made in edu- 
cational methods since they left the 
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service, some of them nearly a genera- 
tion ago.—Elizabeth Neterer, Super- 
visor of Cadet Teachers, Seattle, Wash. 


DURING THE PAST summer many 
emergency teachers in Arkansas and 
elsewhere returned to school and work- 
shop for brief preparation. From close 
association with them, one may gain 
some idea of practices and philosophy 
which will dominate our schools not 
only in wartime but for some time to 
come. 

Among these teachers were those 
who returned after years of little con- 
tact with the schools. Many were “jit- 
tery” for numerous reasons and, there- 
fore, gained little to help them meet 
the needs of children. They seemed to 
work constantly under the hounding 
fear that they would not be able to 
discipline the children or to satisfy the 
whims of parents. 

Evidently, physical infirmities and 
mental peculiarities are not considered 
disqualifying factors for an emergency 
certificate. The eccentric persons, those 
experiencing nervous rigors at the mere 
mention of tests, the lame and halt who 
could not climb steps to the library, the 
stolid, and the hard of hearing, all 
seemed to have the one important quali- 
fication—time to spend at the school. 

Some recent high school graduates 
showed promise as young teachers who 
in the future will take every oppor- 
tunity to continue their preparation. 
Others with meager backgrounds could 
hardly read and write. They had no 
idea of ever making more preparation 
than is necessary to retain an emergency 
certificate. 

Needs voiced by some emergency 
teachers should be given immediate 
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consideration by understanding, capable 
supervisors, school and county super- 
intendents, and principals. The teachers 
have asked these persons to provide 
helpful, regular teachers’ meetings, to 
take active interest in building up the 
school library, to help with discipline 
problems, to encourage regular school 
attendance, to distribute the bonus 
rightfully due teachers, to give atten- 
tion to making the school an interesting 
place, and to aid in carrying on the 
parent-teacher programs. Other needs 
voiced indicated how far these teachers 
are from achieving for themselves the 
major purposes of education. 

After all, the most startling and sig- 
nificant facts in regard to the emergency 
teacher cannot be realized in these 
times. These facts will only be learned 
from what the children of today think 
and say of tomorrow’s education.— 
Verna Chrisler, Supervisor, Arkansas 
State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 


THE TERM “emergency teacher” 
should be applied to all teachers in the 
Hampton, Va., locality who are teach- 
ing because of the war and defense 
activities. These teachers may be classed 
in two groups: first, wives of workers 
in defense industries and of army per- 
sonnel; second, local housewives who 
are former teachers. Women in the first 
group filled thirty-three of the ninety- 
four positions in the elementary schools 
in this division last year. Fourteen posi- 
tions were filled by former teachers 
living in the community. 

The total number of emergency 
teachers was forty-seven, or 50 per cent 
of the people initially employed in ele- 
mentary teaching last year. During the 
year twenty-six resignations occurred. 
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In some instances the same position was 
filled three or more times. The total 
number of emergency teachers during 
the year, then, was seventy-three, but 
an analysis of the original forty-seven 
teachers will give an indication of the 
quality of the whole group. 

Of the forty-seven original emer- 
gency teachers employed, twelve held 
certificates which were not in force at 
the time and were taking steps to obtain 
local permits, Thirty-five of the emer- 
gency. teachers, therefore, were quali- 
fied teachers. The movement of popu- 
lation into this defense area, raising the 
section’s quota of teachers, placed this 
school division in a rather favored posi- 
tion for getting qualified teachers to 
fill vacancies caused by the resignation 
of regular elementary teachers to go 
into defense work and by expansion of 
the schools to care for the increased 
school population. 

From the above statement of teacher 
turnover, it is obvious that some of the 
teachers did not remain in the division 
long enough to become acquainted or 
to make themselves known. Others re- 
mained for several months and a few 
taught the full year. Since the in- 
migrant teachers were from many 
States widely scattered over the coun- 
try, they brought with them varied 
ways of doing things. Some of these 
ways were good and some poor, but 
they often caused the local teachers to 
re-think their own procedures while 
they were accepting or rejecting new- 
comers’ ways of doing things. 

A review of the approaches used by 
emergency teachers points to the con- 
clusion that in every section of the 
United States there are some teachers 
who think of the school program as 
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being static while others know that the 


school program should be planned in 


terms of needs of individuals. Teachers 
in this latter group from other localities 
who knew how to capitalize upon their 
experiences broadened the curriculum 
of the school through stimulation of in- 
terest in the education, industries, and 
resources of other parts of the United 
States. Geography and related subjects, 
then, took on a more personal meaning 
for many children. In several instances, 
the new teachers, because of their own 
experiences in moving, had a better- 
than-average understanding of the 
problems of children who had been up- 
rooted and brought into a new, strange 
environment to live. These teachers 
were very helpful because of their 
special interest in making children feel 
at home. 

The local housewives, too, have 
brought a challenge to other teachers. 
Most of the emergency teachers in this 
group have children in the schools of 
this division at present. In studying the 
reactions of their children to school, 
some of these teachers have arrived at 
an understanding of the kinds of school 
experiences and conditions which are 
helpful, and those which are harmful in 
developing children normally. 

The concept of individual differences, 
for example, has become a reality to a 
mother who has had two or more chil- 
dren in school for several years. Each 
child has reacted differently to the 
same teachers and the same kind of 
teaching. This mother has become con- 
vinced that the child and his reactions 
must be studied and the work adjusted 
to his individual needs in order to foster 
normal development. She knows that 
school cannot consist of a set group 
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of activities or of the same predeter- 
mined subject matter for everybody. 
She knows that the teacher must be 
willing and able to make adjustment for 
individuals and groups and that the way 
the child feels about school is important. 

A teacher thus convinced on such 
matters through both home and school 
experiences is a valuable asset to the 
school and a fine influence for other 
teachers who have seen children only at 
school. Such a teacher can be of in- 
estimable value in helping other parents 
understand what the school is trying to 
do when it departs from the traditional 
program for everyone and makes pro- 
visions for a program based on child 
study. There are other teachers in this 
group, of course, who can point out 
experiences which have not been of the 
best kind for their own children but 
who have no constructive suggestions 
to make. In either case, the points of 
view expressed by teachers who are 


also parents are very helpful to those 
who wish to re-evaluate the school pro- 
gram and reconstruct it continuously 
on the basis of new information. 

The induction of such a _hetero- 
geneous group of people into teaching 
points to the need for developing a way 
for teachers to exchange ideas about 
procedures and interpretation of pro- 
cedures in terms of basic principles. In 
thus gathering values from everyone, it 
is possible to weld the varied experi- 
ences and backgrounds into a unified 
whole for the all-around, continuous 
development of children, Alert teachers 
and supervisors will see in emergency 
teachers a stimulation toward greater 
effort in developing ways of working 
out problems together. Schools which 
have profited in this manner should 
come out of the war emergency with 
a better program than when they went 
in.—Marie E. Alexander, Supervisor of 
Elementary Education, Hampton, Va. 


Quislingites Go to College 


LIFE AT THE NORWEGIAN universities and colleges has become 
more acute lately. Professors are subjected to systematic spying. All 
letters to university teachers are opened by Hird (Norwegian Storm 
Troopers). Professors have therefore limited their mail as much as 
possible. Many of them have also ceased using the telephone, since 
conversations have been tapped. Quislingites have, on the whole, gone 
in for outright gangster methods when it comes to “shadowing” pro- r 
fessors. Hird boys now patrol the university halls to “maintain calm 
and order,” i.e. listen to what the teachers say to each other. Oslo Uni- 
versity today resembles a fortification captured by enemy troops.— 
From an article by Albert Brock-Utne in the Swedish Dagens Nyheter 
(Educational Services Division, Office of War Information). 
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@ Armed with the power of conviction, courageous 
teachers of Norway fight Nazi totalitarianism 


From Whence Their Strength 


“IF I HAD TEN LIVES, I would 
gladly sacrifice them all to prevent our 
youth from being brought up in a way 
which would make them like unto 
those at whose mercy we have been 
placed.” These were the words of a 
Norwegian teacher when he was re- 
leased from a concentration camp, sick 
and suffering. He had seen the Nazis 
at close range, and he knew more 
clearly than ever what he stood for 
himself. 

The incident occurred during the 
period of the bitterest conflict between 
the Nazis and the Norwegian teachers 
in the spring of 1942. Preliminary at- 
tempts had been made by the Nazi 
officials during the winter of 1940-41 
to establish the “new order” in the 
schools. These were met by protests and 


The Nazi invasion of Norway found Aase 
Gruda Skard and her baby twin boys in 
Stockholm, Sweden, where she was working 
on a research project in classroom psychol- 
ogy. Her husband and three-year-old twin 
girls were caught by the changing waves of 
the war, and, only after encountering great 
difficulties, were the members of the family 
reunited in Stockholm. Then followed their 
long trek across the Soviet Union, Japan, 
and the Pacific Ocean to the United States, 
which they reached in December, 1940. 
Since that time Mrs. Skard has made Wash- 
ington, D. C., her headquarters and has 
traveled extensively, lecturing throughout 
the country on child psychology and on cur- 
rent happenings in Norway. In next month’s 
Educational Leadership, Mrs. Skard will 
discuss the courage of the children of Nor- 
way. 
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AASE GRUDA SKARD 


strikes on the part of teachers and 
school children. The real attack came 
in February, 1942, with an order to all 
teachers to join the Nazi Teachers’ 
Union and teach Nazism to the chil- 
dren and a command to all children of 
10 to 18 years of age to join the Nazi 
Youth Organizations. 

The teachers refused, and they were 
supported by parents all over the coun- 
try, by the University and similar insti- 
tutions, by the State Church and all 
religious organizations. When the or- 
ders were repeated with threats, the 
teachers resigned from their positions. 
The result of this refusal to have any- 
thing to do with Nazism was concen- 
tration camps, torture, deportation, and 
slave labor for thousands of teachers. 
Newspapers in this country brought re- 
ports of the “death voyage” of 500 of 
them, all men, who, after severe mal- 
treatment in concentration camps, were 
transported along the Arctic coast in an 
old, condemned ship to the Norwegian- 
Finnish frontier where Nazi cruelty 
continued during months of hard labor 
under abominable conditions. After 
nine months the survivors were re- 
leased—to give room for new con- 
tingents of stubborn teachers. Unbroken 
in spirit, though many of them were 
seriously ill, the teachers came home to 
their pupils. Unbroken, also, were their 
colleagues who were continuously liv- 
ing under threat of identical treatment, 
and still today the threat haunts them. 
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Where did their strength come from? 
How could a handful of teachers of one 
of the numerically smallest nations in 
the world victoriously defy the armies 
of the conquering Nazis? How did they 
dare to raise against machine guns and 
Gestapo their ideas, ideals, and convic- 
tion? 

The development of the Norwegian 
spirit, the history of the growth of the 
nation, and the conditions in the coun- 
try may give some explanation. 

Education has always been held in 
high esteem in Norway, even in the 
old times when children were taught 
mainly in the homes. The laws regard- 
ing schools and education are old; the 
first laws making education compulsory 
for every boy and girl date from 1739. 
Illiteracy has been unknown for genera- 
tions; the interest of common people in 
history, literature, sciences, and, not 
least, in government and social develop- 
ment has been great and increasing. 
Education, justice, and humanitarian 
values were major items in thinking and 
discussions. 

Naturally the teachers took an im- 
portant part in this intellectual life. 
They came from all classes of the peo- 
ple. From the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the most natural way for a 
gifted and ambitious youth from the 
non-academic classes to secure advanced 
education was to enter a normal school 
and become a teacher. This was very 
often the path to leadership within the 
community, perhaps to election to the 
district council, the national parliament, 
or even to a seat in the national govern- 
ment. 

The Norwegians were willing to 
spend considerable sums on_ their 
schools, Education was the largest item 
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on the budgets of the cities and coun- 
ties. As a whole the salaries of the 
teachers were good, which contributed 
to the high standing of the profession. 

The teachers were generally highly 
respected. Their position was one of 
honor and trust, and they themselves 
felt a deep sense of honor in the work. 
The people knew the teacher and co- 
operated with him both in the school 
work of the children and the political 
and practical work in the community. 
A teacher was never isolated; he was 
more often a center of activities and cul- 
tural life. The feeling of solidarity and 
social cooperation was strong in Nor- 
way. People felt mutually responsible 
for each other and for the whole com- 
munity. The teachers were a leading 
exponent of that feeling and accepted 
the challenge of it as leaders, as moral 
advisers for the growing generation, 
and as example for the others. 

This feeling was strengthened by the 
religion and the religious situation. The 
Church was organized as a State Church 
(Lutheran) to which 97 per cent of the 
population nominally belonged. The ad- 
ministration of the Church and the 
school was closely connected; the 
teachers in the grade schools were re- 
quired to belong to the State Church 
and the teaching of religion was in 
their hands. They felt responsible for 
the intellectual, moral, and religious 
education of the children. 

The State religion was not limited by 
strict dogmas, but permitted large va- 
riations of personal interpretation. It 
worked together with general moral 
demands: Justice must reign in the class- 
room, as well as in the thinking. Truth 
was important in the smallest details 
and in the highest convictions. A 
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teacher was expected to teach what he 
thought was right according to his best 
judgment and deepest conscience. 

He was also expected to respect and 
help develop the conscience of every 
child, During the last half-century or 
more, respect for the individual, includ- 
ing the individual child, had been in- 
creasing. The democratic system and 
social way of thinking were reproduced 
in the schools where progressive meth- 
ods were generally used and cooperation 
and responsibility emphasized. 

This appreciation of the individual 
also had some connection with the deep 
respect for human life that prevailed in 
the nation. Norway had had no war 
since 1814, capital punishment was 
abolished around 1870, the country had 
one of the lowest percentages of crime 
by violence in all the world. To kill 
another human being was beyond the 
imagination of practically all people. 
And brutality to other individuals or to 
animals was strongly condemned. 
Teachers were forbidden to strike a 
child. In the homes, also, all discipline 
was supposed to be humane, and mal- 
treatment of children was rare. 

With their whole background of de- 
velopment and social conditions, in a 
country where democracy was well 
established and deeply beloved and 
where the humane ideals that go with 
it had become the very basis of think- 
ing and action, the teachers would, as 
a matter of course, repudiate Nazism. 
They could never teach the children 
the principle of Fiihrer-authority, the 
brutal discipline of totalitarianism, the 
cruelty and injustice of the Herrenvolk 
theory, the secret treachery of the 
Gestapo methods, and all the other fea- 
tures so strange to every Norwegian. 
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The teachers’ philosophy would never 
permit them to yield to it; their con- 
science, their religion, would never al- 
low them to surrender to what they 
considered wrong. 

They were helped in their heroic 
decision by the attitude of the popula- 
tion. About 98 or 99 per cent of the 
Norwegians are strongly against the 
Nazis. The people looked to the 
teachers with heartache and expectation 
in this heavy crisis. One of the appeals 
circulated among the teachers by the 
leaders of their illegal organization 
points out: “It [to accept the Nazi or- 
der] would mean betrayal of Norway, 
a desertion from one of the most impor- 
tant sections of the homefront. Remem- 
ber that when teachers in all types of 
schools remain united, they cannot be 
defeated. Not in years will it be pos- 
sible to procure obedient women and 
men to take their places, Remember 
that whoever fails will suffer a stigma 
for life. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
country’s teachers are behind you when 
you remain loyal. Our honor and con- 
science are not for sale, and they are 
indispensable in our work for Nor- 
wegian youth.” 

The teachers fulfilled the people’s 
expectations. They stood firm. And 
their example again had a tremendous 
influence on the rest of the population. 
It became a slogan in all groups who 
were threatened by the Nazis: “When 
the teachers can take it, we can.” The 
whole resistance was sharpened and 
gained new enthusiasm from the teach- 
ers’ courageous stand. 

Their example will mean still more 
in the time to come. The teachers’ suf- 
ferings and resistance are the measure 
of the strength of the ideals of our 
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democratic school. They have been 
willing to die for what they think is 
right, for justice, protection of the 
weak, respect for human life and indi- 
viduality, freedom of conscience, truth. 
These ideals also must be worth living 
for. The teachers have given to us all a 
heritage that will live forever. 

In the midst of the crisis, when the 
“death voyage” to the Arctic coast was 
a threat and about 1,500 men teachers 
and even some women were already 
being maltreated in concentration 
camps, when nobody knew whose turn 
would come next and what horrors 
might follow, the Norwegian teachers 
sent out this declaration of their stand- 
point, which they all read to their 
students: 


“One of our dearest national songs tells 
us that ‘every child’s soul we unfold is 
another province added to our country.’ 
Together with church and home we 
teachers have the responsibility to see to 
it that this unfolding occurs in Christian 
love and understanding and in conformity 
with our national cultural traditions, We 
have been charged with the task of giving 
you children the knowledge and training 
for the thorough work which is necessary 
if every single one of you is to receive 
complete development as a human being, 
so that you can fulfill your place in so- 
ciety to the benefit of others and yourself. 
This is the duty with which we have been 
intrusted by the Norwegian people, and 
the Norwegian people can call us to ac- 
count for it. 

“We know also that the sum of the 
knowledge and will-to-work in a country 
is the greatest and most lasting of all that 
country’s assets. It is our duty to hold a 


protective hand over these resources. We 
would betray our calling if we did not 
put all our strength into this task, espe- 
cially during the trying times which we 
are now experiencing. Every curtailment 
in the school’s activity is an undermining 
of the foundation upon which our peo- 
ple’s future is to be built. 

“However, the teacher’s duty is not 
only to give the children knowledge. He 
must also teach the children to have faith 
in and to earnestly desire that which is 
true and just. Therefore, he cannot, with- 
out betraying his calling, teach anything 
against his conscience. He who does so sins 
both against the pupils he is supposed to 
lead and against himself. This, I promise 
you, I shall not do. 

“I will not call upon you to do any- 
thing which I regard as wrong. Nor will 
I teach you anything which I regard as 
not conforming with the truth. I ‘will, as 
I have done heretofore, let my conscience 
be my guide, and I am confident that I 
shall then be in step with the great ma- 
jority of the people who have intrusted to 
me the duties of an educator.” 


This credo will be the “charter” for 
future education in Norway. It is the 
program that the whole people has 
adopted. Like other great expressions 
of ideals and purposes, such as the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Gettys- 
burg Address, the Four Freedoms pro- 
nouncement, the Atlantic Charter, it is 
signed with blood. Through the dark- 
ness of Nazi occupation, from concen- 
tration camps and medieval torture 
chambers comes to the world the clear 
voice of steadfast democratic ideals. 
Norwegian children are growing up 
with this voice ringing in their ears. 


’Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 
—Alexander Pope, Moral Essays. 
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First Monday 


@ A college teacher describes what she 
has learned from beginning teachers 


After Labor Day 


WHEN I BOUGHT my first car, I 
thought I could drive—although I had 
never driven. I knew the principle of 
the clutch, the gears, and brakes, I had 
watched carefully as others drove. So 
I told the former owner of the car just 
to park the little black coupe in the 
backyard. After he had left, I decided 
to try it out alone without advice or 
onlookers. Unfortunately, there was 
one bit of information which had 
slipped my attention (the dents in the 
garage and a certain maple tree still 
bear the evidences of my ignorance). 
I did not know that you released the 
clutch slowly; therefore, I literally 
plunged forward and backward be- 
tween the maple tree and the garage 
until I had completely shaken my con- 
fidence in driving this terrible black 
monster. Humbly I went to seek advice. 

Our graduates usually leave us full of 
enthusiasm for teaching. They have 
notebooks full of outlines, lists of ma- 
terials, and firm convictions on methods. 


Frances K. Martin has found that watching 
the reactions ‘of beginning teachers to the 
life-sized problems they face on their first 
job provides a good criterion for appraising 
her own work in Central Michigan College 
of Education, Mount Pleasant. Here she 
discusses the problems brought to her by 
former students and suggests how teachers 
in training may be better prepared for the 
difficulties that lie ahead. 
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FRANCES K. MARTIN 


They have studied the child at the age 
level they plan to teach, But what they 
need is the “feel of the clutch” which 
comes with the total experience. I am 
sure we will never build an effective 
professional group until we recognize 
that the beginning teacher, fresh out of 
college, needs at least half a year of ap- 
prenticeship, that she cannot be ex- 
pected to assume the total job of leading 
thirty-five to forty-five children on the 
first Monday after Labor Day. 


The college homecoming is a special 
time of evaluation. While we admire 
the new clothes and listen to the stories, 
we study the beginner to see whether 
she is happy, relaxed, and enthusiastic. 
We also have a beginning-teachers’ con- 
ference in October or November. We 
ask the superintendents to send the first- 
year teachers to us for a day to be spent 
in the laboratory school and for con- 
ferences. We want to know how we 
can help them, but we also ask them to 
appraise us. What materials have they 
used? What do they need? What has 
been hard to do because they had no 
preparation? We also send question- 
naires to superintendents and to alumni 
asking for an evaluation of our pro- 
gram. 

We try to visit beginners who are 
having trouble, if they request help 
through the administration of their 
school. Some of the recurring general 
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suggestions obtained from these con- 
tacts I have included in this article. Of 
course, many of the problems arise 
around the particular personality of the 
beginner or of the specific situation in 
which she works. These I will not dis- 
cuss here other than to say that we are 
becoming increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of keeping the school environ- 
ment in mind in selecting a person to 
teach and that there are a few situations 
so difficult that we should not tolerate 
them and should advise our graduates 
against locating where they exist, 

One of the most universal reactions 
of beginners is that teaching is such 
hard work. They report with surprise 
that they are “just dead by night.” They 
have not been used to the same schedule 
day after day. In college most of them 
know how to plan for days only par- 
tially filled. But as teachers they face 
an “eight-o’clock” every day of the 
week. Added to that, the young teacher 
uses more energy in everything than is 
necessary. She is under emotional ten- 
sions of all sorts. Principals and older 
teachers forget how difficult it once was 
to do what to them now seems simple 
and routine. The young teacher should 
be encouraged through these first hard 
weeks in every possible way, She should 
not be encumbered with an observer 
who is allowed to “sit and watch and 
take notes.” Surely supervisors and 
principals know that this unfortunate 
procedure imposes needless mental 
strain upon a young teacher. 

We try to help new teachers prepare 
for this strenuous period by suggesting 
that they spend the summer resting, 
playing, and collecting teaching ma- 
terials. When they come back for ad- 
vice, we try to help them think through 
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the emotional tensions and plan an at- 
tack upon their own fears. Often this 
means the beginner must go to the 
principal or supervisor who is making 
her “so nervous I can’t think” and ask 
for help, admitting the fear. 

A second problem which is raised 
frequently is that of organizing chil- 
dren for an entire day’s work. The 
beginner feels confident that she knows 
how to conduct a reading group—how 
to lead children in a unit—but she finds 
that she cannot get them sufficiently 
well organized to do the teaching. The 
group techniques used by the teachers 
in the laboratory school do not seem to 
work in a “real” situation. In our col- 
lege we have felt that we are to blame 
for part of this complaint. The student 
sees a group of children who are effec- 
tively organized by an experienced 
teacher, and it all looks simple and easy. 
It is often a very real shock to the be- 
ginning teacher to find that she cannot 
manage a group of children—that she 
somehow has no leadership. A partial 
answer to this problem has been to 
place students in public schools for six- 
week externships. They are quite sure 
that this has been of great value. For 
here they get an opportunity to work 
with large groups and with limited 
books and materials. 

The beginning teacher needs real 
help on the job with the problem of or- 
ganization. She needs to be reminded of 
the importance of planning with the 
children. She needs more crafts ma- 
terials now than she will need later. 
She needs to plan her day’s schedule 
with someone—perhaps the principal or 
an experienced teacher. If laboratory 
teachers could be freed it would be fine 
for them to follow the students “into 
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the field”—not to observe and evaluate 
but to “talk things over.” 

One of our students started her teach- 
ing in the public schools of this town. 
At the end of the first day she called 
on me and. asked me more questions 
than she had in all the education classes 
we had had together. She asked me 
many things I thought she should know, 
for “we had had them in class.” I have 
learned from my beginners that I do 
not teach what I think I teach. 

Each year we have a few beginners 
who come back worried because they 
cannot keep the children quiet. “My 
principal wants every child silent unless 
he is reciting.” “We are supposed to 
build houses but with silent hammers.” 
We have tried to help our students 
plan for “quiet activities” which will 
be worthwhile and not just “busy 
work.” We try to send them out realiz- 
ing that they are “transitionists.” 

We believe it’s silly to worship silence 
and teach children not to talk and then 
wonder why so few adults can express 
themselves in a group. However, we 
insist that our beginner start where the 
community and school is and do a good 
job of running a “whispering” school, 
if that is what the community respects. 
This does not mean that she cannot al- 
low the children to make decisions, that 
she cannot give them opportunities for 
responsibilities. In a thousand ways she 
can provide for the use of individual 
intelligence, group tolerance, sympa- 
thetic understanding, all of which are 
essential in young citizens of this world. 

Other beginners tell us that we should 
teach our present students how to “bawl 
a child out”—that they have trouble 
with discipline and do not know what 
to do when a child is impudent, cheats, 
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steals, is obscene, or fights, They have 
seen no situations of this type in the 
laboratory school. We are trying to 
meet this problem by giving more time 
in our psychology and education se- 
quences to actually studying children. 
We let them in on as many real prob- 
lems as we can. We practice analyzing 
problem situations and “problem chil- 
dren.” We discuss the state resources 
for children who deviate sharply from 
the average. We also try to help the 
young teacher develop her own emo- 
tional nature. So far we have not felt 
that we needed to teach them how to 
“bawl the children out,” though we do 
discuss punishment, rewards, and moti- 
vation in relation to specific cases. 
Some of the beginners report the 
awful loneliness they feel on first going 
into a new community. One of them 
wrote me a very firm letter denouncing 
me for suggesting that she go to the 
community a week before school 
started to study its resources. She was 
nearly ready to leave the profession 
after that week and got a very lasting 
dislike for the community. We can give 
the beginner suggestions about where 
and how to live, about getting ac- 
quainted and helping with community 
projects, and can instill in them an en- 
thusiasm for becoming a useful member 
of the community. However, this is also 
a school and community problem, one 
which communities would do well to 
face, since teachers can choose the 
place where they will work. I will not 
advise a student to go to a community 
if I have had consistent reports from 
other teachers about lack of interest and 
even coldness of the school administra- 
tion or community toward its teachers. 
I want to see these young teachers suc- 
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ceed, and I know that part of that suc- 
cess will depend on the zest and vigor 
with which they live. I always ask— 
“Are you having fun?” 

There are other practical hints the 
beginning teachers have given. I have 
described only a few. To really give 
newcomers the kind of preparation they 


need would take a new kind of college. 
Perhaps among all the upheavals ahead 
we can hope that some of the present 
collegiate chains of conservatism will be 
snapped. In the meantime we watch for 
opportunities for increased service and 
pray for wisdom to use them when 


they appear. 


The whole art of teaching is only the art of awakening the natural 
curiosity of young minds for the purpose of satisfying it afterwards.— 
Anatole France, The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. 


Man’s Eternal Search 


“ONCE AGAIN, in the cycle through which civilization rotates, 
voices are crying out for fixed values. ... 

“... The Middle Ages made such a demand and values were fixed. 
Political patterns, personal conduct and the question of individual 
freedom were settled presumably for all times. The French Revolution 
and other revolutions fixed values which were handed down or trans- é 
mitted into the early days of many of us and right becomes right and 
wrong, wrong, without question. 

“Life, however, does not conform to such a clean-cut pattern. The 
unfinished business of life is life itself and constitutes its essence. When 
unfinished business ends, life dies. This is true both for societies and for 
individuals. We are confused and baffled by the shattered conditions 
of the society in which we live. Many of the things which we took for 
granted and have assumed were settled have returned for reconsidera- 
tion. The danger is that these new problems will either not be faced 
frankly or that they will be met with cynicism, even bitterness. The 
danger is that we will lose hope or, worse, lose faith. 


“The concept of democracy tends to make one opposed to the fixing ; 
of values. It assumes not that all individuals are taken into the plan, but 
rather, that all are taken into the planning itself. Not only the leaders t 


but all citizens must have a part in the planning.”—From “Should Values 
Be Fixed?” by Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University. Address at open- 
ing session of National War Fitness Conference, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April, 1943. 
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WHAT'S IN IT FOR US? 


School-teachers do not get rich. School-teaching is hard work. How- 
ever, there are hundreds of teachers who are happy in their jobs. 
Evidently there are values and satisfactions in teaching. On these pages 
teachers tell what some of these satisfactions are. 


WE WILL ENJOY TEACHING 


By Beginning Teachers, 
JANE McDERMOTT AND EILEEN FERGUSON 


Jane McDermott and Eileen Ferguson began their professional careers 
in September. This article was prepared by them while they were train- 
ing at Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, to be- 
come first-grade teachers. They have an enthusiasm and respect for 
their chosen profession which we believe seasoned teachers will find 


both refreshing and inspiring. 


A SCORNFUL EXPRESSION greeted 
our comment, “We’re going to be 
school-teachers.” 

“Teachers!” snorted a friend, “Why, 
you'll soon be bossy old maids and sour 
pusses. How can you stand the same 
routine every day? You'll be in a rut in 
no time at all. Teachers always form a 
chummy group by themselves and be- 
come terribly clannish.” 

Immediately our “fighting Irish” was 
aroused. We were determined to prove 
to her how wrong she was and to show 
her why we were going to enjoy teach- 
ing. 

We would be in a rut, she said. But 
we believe our friend doesn’t really 
know what school-teaching is. For it is 
much more than drill in the three R’s. 
The child may learn that c-a-t spells 
cat, but he, also, will learn that the cat 
drinks milk and is someone’s pet. 
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Our place as a teacher is not that of 
a major-domo giving orders for the day 
but, rather, one of a guide. As first- 
grade teachers—which we are planning 
to be—we will help the children to 
build behavior patterns which will 
serve them a lifetime. We are aware of 
the tremendous responsibility of such 
an assignment. At the same time, we 
feel that no work could be more dy- 
namic, more absorbing, than helping to 
mold individuals into well-rounded 
persons. No, we don’t think teaching 
will put us in a rut. 

We see a teacher as an explorer, 
plumbing the depths of the minds of 
children. We believe the mysteries and 
workings found there would make any 
explorer green with envy. Each child 
is different, and each has a mind of his 
own. Most teachers have at least twenty- 
five or thirty youngsters under their 
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wing, and among them the alert teacher 
is certain to find dormant talent, per- 
haps even genius. Whatever she finds, 
she must search continually for experi- 
ences to make every child happy. We 
believe that the teacher who accepts the 
stimulating challenge of working with 
children could never grow staid and 
placid. Teaching holds excitement 
a-plenty, if one but recognizes it. 

“Sour pusses”? Hardly. In the first 
place, we are convinced that one re- 
quirement for every teacher ought to 
be a sense of humor. For that, alone, 
could see her through a seemingly 
major crisis that actually ought to be 
laughed into a minor one. In the second 
place, we wonder how a teacher could 
long remain at her job and fail to find 
humor in the amusing incidents that 
color her daily life as a “school-marm.” 
At any rate, please don’t count us 
among the “sour pusses.” 


| ENJOY TEACHING 


Our friend insists that teachers are a 
clannish lot. It is hard for us to see how 
a teacher, who works with children 
from all sorts of homes and, therefore, 
will get acquainted with adults in every 
walk of life, can become narrow in her 
friendships. We believe that the teacher, 
holding the respect of fellow-towns- 
people, is welcomed into all community 
activities. 

Not the least of the reasons why we 
know we will enjoy teaching is that we 
love children. We love their games, 
their songs, and stories and take a 
pleasure in hearing of their experiences. 
In fact, we feel that a love (yes, we 
mean Jove) of children and _ their 
“doin’s” should be a prerequisite to 
teaching. 

So, to those who would deride, we 
say, “We're teachers!” 

And, as we say it, our shirt buttons 
pop with pride. : 


By an Experienced Teacher, 
MARY V. THOMPSON 


Helping youngsters interpret living and the world is real, significant, 
and exciting. Mary V. Thompson pauses in her busy life as a teacher in 
the public schools of Philadelphia to discover why she likes her pro- 
fession. We believe that her faith in the value of a teacher's work re- 
flects the devotion of teachers everywhere to their jobs and that such 
devotion is this country’s best guarantee that the present chaotic state 


of the world will not last forever. 


YES! I ENJOY TEACHING. Perhaps 
this sounds a little strange in a world 
at war where there is so much emphasis 
upon guns and ammunition. Until a 
short time ago I had never thought of 
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what I was doing in the light of whether 
or not I liked doing it. But the more 
carefully I examine the thought, the 
more convinced I am of its truth. 
Unconsciously, I have always liked 
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teaching, or, let us say, living with chil- 
dren. They have kept me fighting the 
daily battle against discouragement. 
Their need and the pull of their faith 
have kept me from venturing into seem- 
ingly greener pastures of personal 
achievement. 

When the gathering maelstrom be- 
gan to burst over Europe and Asia and 
rolled threateningly closer to us each 
day, there came for me a crystallization 
of value—of the value of the many little 
“big things’ we were taking for 
granted. When we, too, plunged into 
the cauldron, I took personal stock. 

My English inheritance stubbornly 
refused to consider relinquishing a way 
of life that meant decency and freedom. 
My Irish blood demanded an active part 
in the scrap. The Scotch bit agreed with 
the other two, but held out for a cau- 
tious evaluation of how the scrapping 
spirit could best be used to retain the 
ideal. 

Looking at my children with a new 
awareness, I knew I had to stay with 
them. They are the citizens of tomor- 
row; the builders of the new world. My 
many years of teaching had been but 
an apprenticeship preparing me to meet 
the challenge of children’s needs now. 
Youngsters are so vulnerable in their 
faith and affection. My place in the 
“sun of service” is taking up the slack 
for tomorrow’s citizens. 


Taking up the slack means becoming 
a sounding board for the growth of 
children while families and communi- 
ties go about the grim business of actual 
combat and production. Today’s chil- 
dren need help, guidance, and comfort 
in meeting today’s problems so that in 
working out the difficulties of the mo- 
ment they will grow strong enough to 
meet their destiny of tomorrow. 

If we are to win the peace, our chil- 
dren must have every opportunity to 
grow into adults who have the moral 
stamina to make decisions. They must 
have the courage to take the conse- 
quences of having made decisions when 
faced with a world hangover of bitter- 
ness and hate. They must grow phy- 
sically strong, mentally and emotionally 
well-balanced, and spiritually sound. 
They must have strong, understanding 
hearts. 

To so grow, our children must have 
adults who believe in them, no matter 
what they do, adults who can guide 
them in creating for themselves a great 
and abiding self-respect, adults who can 
help them evaluate themselves. These 
things are a challenge to the best I can 
hope to be. If I have in any degree the 
ability to meet this challenge, I say in 
all humility it has come from the chil- 
dren. They are my source of strength 
and inspiration. They are my stake in 
tomorrow. 


Nothing in education is so astonishing as the amount of ignorance it 
accumulates in the form of inert facts—Henry Brooks Adams, The 


Education of Henry Adams. 
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@ “As much adventure as if I’d donned a uniform” 


| Have Returned 


to Teaching 


I AM BACK in the schoolroom again. 
I am finding as much adventure and 
satisfaction as if I had donned a uniform 
or gone into a shop. 

Naturally, this return to teaching 
called for many types of adjustment. 
For example, this past summer I had to 
give up many pleasures that I have here- 
tofore enjoyed during that season, such 
as playing golf, traveling, and enjoying 
swimming and sun baths at my summer 
cottage. 

The first thing that I, and people like 
me, have had to do is to rearrange my 
personal life. The basic readjustment 
has been the apportioning of time to 
satisfy the new claims upon it and still 
give proper consideration to those who 
already had a right to my attention. 
The children in school and their parents 
can expect a certain amount of the 
teacher’s time; yet my own family circle 
must not be neglected. 


You may have wondered how the schools of 
1943 impress the men and women who are 
returning to the profession after years of 
absence and what adjustments they are 
finding necessary as they resume responsi- 
bilities as teachers. Mrs. John R. LaClear, 
teacher in the elementary grades in Stanton, 
Mich., is one of the many former teachers 
re-entering the profession. Of her return 
she writes: “Many people have said, ‘If I 
had my job to do over again, how differently 
I would do it. Few people are fortunate 
enough to have the second chance. This is 
our opportunity and we hope we can do the 
job as our mature reflection indicates it 
should be done.” 
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Just the matter of maintaining a home 
is a problem. Many of us are finding it 
necessary to carry on almost all of our 
former duties in the home in addition to 
our regular school work. Because it is 
practically impossible to hire help, some 
of us are preparing the family meals 
and keeping the house clean. Although 
a few returning teachers are fortunate 
in having husbands, brothers, sisters, or 
parents who can help in some measure, 
even then household duties take up 
much of the time outside of school 
hours. Perhaps the only way of finding 
the extra time required is to curtail 
social activities, which is regrettable. 
Yet we will have little time or energy 
left after our full day’s work. 

All of us will be faced with the prob- 
lem of adjusting ourselves to the think- 
ing, the vocabulary, and the group 
habits of children. While they are no 
less stimulating and challenging than 
adults, they present an entirely different 
problem. We will also have to bring 
back into use a long-forgotten, subject- 
matter background which is essential in 
guiding children’s experiences. 

Perhaps the most important problem 
we face in common is that of adjusting 
ourselves to the newer trends in educa- 
tion. We know this type of teaching is 
more difficult because it takes more or- 
ganization and planning on the part of 
the teacher and requires her to have a 
broader background of knowledge. 
However, there are certain things in 
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our favor. Our years of living, in which 


we have had the opportunity to observe _ 


the results of the older methods of 
teaching, have convinced us that the 
newer methods, properly carried out, 
should produce superior results. This 
conviction should make it easier for us 
to adopt the best of modern practices. 

Another factor in our favor in mak- 
ing personal adjustments is that in many 
cases we are teaching in our own com- 
munities where we have known many 
of our pupils from the time they were 
babies. We know the strong and the 
weak points of the parents. We know 
the type of training each child has had 
in the home. We know the status of 
the child in his group of friends and in 
the community. We are likely to have a 
sympathetic understanding of these 
children and to know just where they 
need help. We know the value of mak- 
ing some of these children realize that 
they do have a place in the group and 
that there are some areas where they 
can make a contribution. We know that 
many of these children will lead happier 
lives if they learn to accept their limita- 
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tions and are made aware of their strong 
points. We understand the importance 
of developing leadership in children. 
We know how unhappy both children 
and adults can be when these elements 
in their education have been neglected. 
We believe that, even though we are 
very close to the situations in our com- 
munities, we can be objective about 
them. 

A third factor in our adjustment to 
newer educational trends is the oppor- 
tunity we have had to observe the needs 
of people in community life. After 
working for years on committees of 
various clubs and other organizations, 
we realize that the shortcomings of 
many adults may be traced to inade- 
quate training as children. There are 
many ways in which children need help 
other than in academic areas. We 
realize the value of teaching children 
to participate democratically in group 
discussions. Too often opposing ideas 
arouse personal enmity because young- 
sters have not learned to accept the 
give-and-take of democratically con- 
ducted discussions. 


Sketch by Vera Nelson 
Courtesy of Manitowoc (Wis.) Public Schools 
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We fee] that having the children plan 
the work of the day with the teacher 
and take responsibility for carrying 
these plans through to a successful and 
satisfying culmination will make them 
better citizens in their community and 
home. We believe that the children who 
have had this training will grow into 
adults well prepared to participate in 
group discussions, committee work, and 
similar community activities. We be- 
lieve they will not be satisfied to let one 
or two persons furnish all the ideas, do 
all the planning, and provide the leader- 
ship, while they sit back accumulating 
an inertia that is difficult to overcome. 

After observing the apathy and gul- 
libility of many people in civic affairs, 
we have reached the conclusion that 
children must be trained to do some 
critical thinking of their own. They 
must develop an ability to reason logic- 
ally. It is important that we foster a 
questioning attitude and a desire to find 
the true solution to problems. Only in 


this way can we help them to defend _ 


themselves against propaganda, dema- 
gogues, and pressure groups. 

The adjustment to newer methods 
by returning teachers is being facili- 
tated by the fact that most of us long 
ago were convinced that the authori- 


tarian type of discipline, which was. 


still in good repute when we taught be- 
fore, does nothing to help a child be- 
come a good citizen. It ignores the need 
for aiding a child to set up desirable 
standards of conduct based on the wel- 
fare of the group. It is likely to result 
in anything but good citizenship. Any 
initiative the child might possess tends 
to atrophy. The system may result in 
his being trained in underhanded 
methods, and, in some extreme cases, 
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developing a streak of meanness that 
actually produces a lasting effect on his 
personality. 

We can recall no school in our day 
of teaching where children had a chance 
to think through a situation and plan 
rules of conduct by which the group 
should be governed. Why didn’t we 
see then that such a method would be 
a most effective way to teach good 
citizenship, as well as relieve us of the 
problems of discipline? For it is amaz- 
ing to see how easily children follow 
rules which they themselves have set 
up. It is interesting to see the difference 
this single change has made in the atti- 
tude of the children toward the teacher. 
In most cases the teacher has become a 
friend whose advice is sought, rather 
than a dictator whose authority is chal- 
lenged on every possible occasion. 

A fifth factor that stands us in good 
stead is the belief that the tool subjects 
have been better developed in good 
modern schools than under former 
methods. These subjects are being 
taught in situations that make them 


- meaningful; the child feels an actual 


need for developing these skills and 
using them. As average consumers, re- 
turning teachers realize the importance 
of this functional use of skills perhaps 
better than many teachers who have not 
had as much practical experience. 
While we approve of the general di- 
rection in which modern education is 
moving, we will have to exercise care 
in order to avoid the mistakes that have 
been made by some teachers. In some 
instances, teachers have failed to or- 
ganize and plan their procedure and, in 
their desire to follow what they have 
mistakenly supposed to be modern 
methods, have simply turned the chil- 
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dren loose. We feel that the effect on 
the child of the resulting anarchy and 


chaos is often more damaging than that > 


of older methods of teaching. 

If those of us who are returning to 
teaching are to be more than “stop-gap” 
teachers and become really effective, we 
could use certain types of help while 
on the job. We could profitably talk 
over common problems and exchange 
ideas with fellow-teachers under expert 
leadership. We could benefit by oppor- 
tunities to have assistance on special 
problems from experts in various fields. 
We would be helped by opportunities 
to see good teachers in action. It would 
aid us greatly to have suggestions from 
reliable sources of appropriate educa- 
tional materials, It would be stimulating 
to have professional reading material 
made available. 

While it is true that we haven’t the 
vivacity and spontaneity of the younger 
teachers, we hope that the wisdom we 
have gained from our years of living, 
the broad, general background we have 
acquired from reading and travel, and 
the patience, tolerance, and understand- 


ing we have built up after years of con- 
tact with people will in some measure 
compensate. 

Many of us are returning to teaching 
because we feel that it is the field in 
which we can render the best service 
and where we are most needed at this 
time. Since for most of us there exists 
no particular economic necessity for 
continuing in the profession after the 
need is removed, we believe that the 
majority will be content to return to 
their homes when the supply of teach- 
ers again meets the demand. There, per- 
haps, may be some cases where women 
are tempted to remain in the profession 
because they enjoy the independence 
they have gained through being a wage- 
earner once more. These cases probably 
will not be numerous enough to consti- 
tute a threat to younger teachers. 

Many people have said, “If I had my 
job to do over again, how diffezently 
I would do it.” Few people are for- 
tunate enough to have the second 
chance. This is our opportunity and we 
hope we can do the job as our mature 
reflection indicates it should be done. 


If a little knowledge is dangerous, where is the man who has so much 
as to be out of danger?P—Thomas Henry Huxley, On Elemental In- 


struction in Physiology. 
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Storm in the Springtime 


THE MANY ENTRANCES of the 
school opened either into the dark 
basements of the city block or into 
labyrinthine fire towers. Young swing- 
shifters from the factories mingled with 
the students in the basement lunch- 
room, flagrantly smoking or inviting 
youngsters into crap games. Students 
from nearby senior high schools, on 
part-time school schedules for the dura- 
tion, raced and yodeled through the fire 
towers. The windows, open to the heat 
of a merciless stretch of sidewalk, were 
easily negotiated by the more enter- 
prising, who would appear gamin-like, 
grimacing from the sill upon a defense- 
less classroom. 

Stretching for a solid city block 
within the heart of the city’s industrial 
area, the school had become the happy 
hunting ground for the least desirable 
elements in the community. Faculty 
members drawn into service with the 


At a time when conviction and prejudice 
run deep, when advice and tenet are facile 
and experience grim, it may be of value to 
review the cyclonic happenings within one 
unsung American junior high school. This 
true story of how teachers met an unusually 
difficult situation is significant in that these 
teachers displayed the courage and convic- 
tion necessary to find a solution to their 
problem. The way in which they worked 
might not necessarily be the means by 
which other teachers could resolve trouble- 
some situations in their own schools, but 
certainly all of us can find inspiration in 
the will and fortitude with which these men 
and women faced their difficulties. 
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€ A story of how junior high school teachers 
held off a threatened racial clash 


ANONYMOUS 


armed forces had been replaced by 
others who, possessing unquestionably 
a knowledge of science or language, 
had, nevertheless, small interest in or 
understanding of the technique of keep- 
ing electric bulbs intact on dark stair- 
ways or detecting the presence of hard 
liquor in washrooms. 

When I took over the principalship 
of this school, the situation was so des- 
perate that the faculty was ready to 
welcome anyone who might bring help. 
I could not have looked like much help. 
In the first place, I am a woman; added 
to that, I am very small in size. But the 
veterans of the faculty were thorough- 
breds: I was all that had been sent them 
and they accepted me. The boys and 
girls sized me up more critically, and 
in the hearts of the trouble-makers there 
must have been some stirrings of the 
realization of the tyranny of small 
women. Obviously there could be little 
glory in doing battle with a half-pint. 
It was going to take no great trick to 
swing them from offense to defense. 

The community invaders, however, 
presented a very different problem. 
They were not amenable to an appeal 
to school pride; they were contemptu- 
ous of petticoat rule. Youth loves to 
belong to “a tough outfit.” Parochial 
students, swaggering in their aura of 
all-male faculties and corporal punish- 
ment, dropped in to jeer. Our organiza- 
tion needed teeth and muscles quickly. 

One of the staff, a man who has been 
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influential in the school for a number of 
years, suggested and organized a school 
patrol. Comprised of fifty of our 
brawniest boys—many nearly six feet 
tall, some slow of wit, but all loyal of 
heart—they promptly responded to the 
plea to replace the army-absent men at 
supervisory posts. Student government 
the school had long had, but it had been 
of a refined and intellectual sort that 
did not include the talents of these 
huskies. 

Members of the patrol drilled and 
practiced commando tactics until they 
became the envy and admiration of 
every boy in the school. When these 
youngsters assumed charge of en- 
trances and exits, our own student body 
stayed in and the intruders stayed out. 
For the first time we had a clear and 
undisturbed view of our own clientele. 
The patrol rounded up smokers and 
crap-shooters, and for the first time we 
could deal with them without fearing 
that, at the end of an earnest interview, 
they would gleefully reveal that they 
were bobbin-boys from the nearest mill. 
Peace and order settled on our block- 
long corridors. 

As time went on we turned to more 
ambitious changes, Under the guidance 
of the patrol it became possible to per- 
mit our nearly 2,000 pupils to travel 
from their dismal basement lunchroom 
five flights up to the solarium, there to 
dance, sing, and play games. Any pre- 
vious attempt would have resulted only 
in a five-flight trail of broken glass and 
a raucous disruption of classes. Now 
our roof-garden became a show place. 
A school dance orchestra sprang up. 
School pride took a great leap forward. 
The games enjoyed in the protected 
playground outside the solarium sug- 
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gested the inauguration of a softball 
tournament which soon got under way 
on a neighborhood sandlot. 

At this point perhaps I should tell you 
a detail which has until now not seemed 
worth mentioning. The captain of the 
patrol was a young Negro. Five feet, 
eleven in height, slender, very, very 
dark, perpetually unsmiling, he bore 
himself with solemn dignity that gave 
weight to any occasion. There were few 
colored children in the school. No 
colored families lived in the neighbor- 
hood, but the school’s district jutted 
into a territory occupied by Negroes 
from which children might elect to 
come to our school but seldom did. We 
were very much pleased with the dis- 
regard of racial lines in the selection of 
the captain. We were even more pleased 
when the captain showed an equal lack 
of racial bias and a genius for organiza- 
tion. Of the five Negro boys on the 
patrol, he soon dismissed two for 
“foolin’.” 

In fact, we were just a little too well 
pleased with everything. Had we not 
been giddy with our success, we might 
have reflected that we were approach- 
ing that state of complacency which 
invites a storm. 

The first danger signal I did not rec- 
ognize at all. We had reached the stage 
at which we desired a color guard—not 
a pretty, little-girl color guard but a he- 
man troop. We had two whirlwind cam- 
paigns, one to buy a school flag, another 
to buy a service flag with 350 blue stars 
and two gold stars. The school already 
possessed two big silk American flags. 
Every parent, child, and teacher was 
proud of our display of flags. 

The resourceful and indefatigable 
teacher who sponsored the patrol, him- 
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self a veteran of the first World War, 
took over the training of the color 
guard. The captain of the school patrol 
was in command. He carried an old 
musket and shouted the orders. The 
four flag-bearers were all white boys; 
the other musket-bearer was a white 
boy, too. I watched them drilling with 
pride bordering on excitement. They 
were in the auditorium late in the after- 
noon. The only audience was the school 
engineer and some of the cleaning 
women, good neighbors all. The en- 
gineer had been devoted to the school 
over a lifetime of service; he was a 
powerful influence in the community. 

As I left the auditorium I glanced at 
this group of onlookers, sure of their 
ever-ready approval. The engineer 
beckoned me gravely. I went to where 
the group was sitting and he whispered, 
“There is criticism of this. People feel 
it should be a white boy giving the 
orders.” I laughed with the light- 
heartedness of the uninitiated. “That is 
the American flag they are carrying,” 
I said. I remember I even felt I had made 
a rather good reply. 

A day or two after this, while the 
school patrol was drilling in the little 
frontyard, a jalopy ran up and down 
the street filled with young men who 
yelled, “Suckers.” But so much happens 
around a junior high school in the course 
of a day no one has time to take account 
of all the things one should. 

Late on the afternoon of Easter Mon- 
day the policeman assigned to traffic 
duty outside the school came smiling 
into my office, with the weighty tread 
of a man with important tidings. 

“Well,” said he, “they’ve got your 
big nigger locked up.” 

“What?” I cried. “What for?” 
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“Riotin’ and incitin’ to riot.” 

There were two men teachers in the 
office at the time, one of them the spon- 
sor of the patrol, champion of the cap- 
tain. Without a word, we dashed for my 
car, piled in, and went to the station 
house. 

In a dark corner of the roll-room sat 
the captain of the color guard, changed 
almost beyond recognition. It was not 
just the black eye and the bleeding 
mouth; it was the sullen, glowering ex- 
pression that disfigured and distorted 
him. In an opposite corner sat a young, 
red-headed giant. In the first glance I 
noted with satisfaction that he had two 
black eyes and that his mouth was 
bleeding with equal profusion. I learned 
later that he was a very likable chap of 
18, training for a professional career in 
the ring. 

The sergeant of police was monu- 
mental. He boomed at me, “This one of 
your boys, lady?” And pointed at the 
captain. “One of my best,” I asserted 
firmly. The scorn of the sergeant was 
mingled with pity. “You’re too good to 
em,” he bawled. “You don’t learn ’em 
no respect—” I interrupted him to de- 
mand the story. 

Then an amazing thing happened. 
From this point on, the most revealing 
thing to me was that none of the cap- 
tain’s opposers seemed to feel any need 
to justify what they were doing. There 
was no difficulty at all in getting from 
the red-haired boy and the captain a 
clear picture of what had happened. 
The red-haired boy had been imported 
by some corner-idlers to call the captain 
names of various degrees of insult until 
he could be induced to fight. The in- 
citers were ex-pupils of our school. 
They felt that the reputation of their 
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alma mater rested in their hands and 
they did not like the idea of a Negro in 
the “best job in school.” 

They specifically did not like the 
way the captain walked up the street 
as he left the building. “He never 
smiles; he thinks he’s better than any- 
body.” By the ready admission of the 
red-head, three separate epithets had 
been hurled after the captain on that 
Easter Monday, and others were being 
held in reserve. At the third insult, how- 
ever, the fight was on. When the police 
intervened, the red-head was getting 
the worst of it. 

In the disparaging atmosphere we 
worked on the two boys. The men who 
had accompanied me each took a boy 
and talked hard: the sure-fire line about 
how the boys might soon be fighting 
side by side, might either one save the 
life of the other. Eventually the boys 
came together and shook hands, prom- 
ised to call the whole thing off, and 
were discharged at my request. 

The next morning the smiling police- 
man walked into my office again. 
“You're wrong,” he said. “The neigh- 
bors are against you this time. There 
aren’t any colored folks living for 
squares around. The community won’t 
stand for you coaxing them in.” We 
talked for an hour and I got nowhere. 
The rights of the boy, his innocence, 
my responsibility to him as a member 
of my school community, did not enter 
the picture as he saw it. With friendly, 
solicitous firmness he urged, “Get rid 
of him.” 

At time for dismissal that day the 
street outside the school was suddenly 
a sea of humanity. A few minutes be- 
fore, no one had been in sight; now 
there was a surging mob. Panic-stricken 
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at last, I sent men searching for the cap- 
tain to prevent his leaving the school. 
I was too late. Even as I spoke, I saw 
him making stately progress out into 
the waiting crowd. Six colored boys 
surrounded him. Across the wide street 
other Negro boys suddenly appeared. 
Silently the captain and his train min- 
gled with the waiting mass and all 
moved directly as to some pre-appointed 
spot. 

I flung myself into my car and started 
after him. Two squares up the street 
they had all come to a halt. The police 
were there. There was a moment of un- 
certainty—the red-headed boy’s mother 
had refused to let him keep the rendez- 
vous. I was able to get through to our 
colored boys. Sullenly they refused to 
let me drive them home but promised 
that they would not fight. The police 
were making fighting at the time very 
improbable. 

I saw the crowd reluctantly disperse. 
Then it was that I heard the things 
which disturbed me most. In the first 
place, some boys assured me that a pub- 
lic square far from the school had been 
agreed on for a fight-to-the-finish that 
night. But even more convincing in 
their probability of creating trouble 
were fast-circulating stories told me by 
older boys in the Cool boys who 

eagerly introduced themselves as alumni 
of the school. One said his younger 
brother had been beaten up by the cap- 
tain for some infraction of rules, another 
that his little sister had been shoved. 
One boy even said that the captain had 
tried to make a date with his sister. 
Suddenly I knew that riots and lynch- 
ings were not far-away things of which 
one reads in the papers: they were lurk- 
ing on my very doorstep. A few stories 
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about girls being mistreated and I could 
shout into the high heavens without a 
hearing. 

I returned to the school and called 
the police. “There is going to be riot- 
ing tonight,” I told them, and named 
the square. “Lady,” said the sergeant, 
“Gf you’d let us handle this in our own 
way you wouldn’t have this trouble.” 
“What is your way?” I asked. “Let us 
lock that big nigger up for three 
months.” “But he hasn’t done anything.” 
“You’re too soft-hearted.” The receiver 
was banged down. 

That night there was no policeman 
near the square. I know because I took 
my dog and car and went. For two 
hours I cruised round and round. The 
colored boys were there; it was their 
neighborhood. They came, as they 
freely admitted later, armed with lead 
pipes. When they saw my car, they 
slunk away from sight, pretending not 
to have seen. No white boys ventured 
into their bailiwick. 

The next morning I knew I faced 
the crisis, for the stories must be dealt 
with. I had good advisers in my loyal 
faculty, especially in the men who spon- 
sored the patrols. We had two patrols 
now, one for traffic, one for safety. The 


latter was the one of which the colored, 


boy was captain. “Disband both pa- 
trols,” one of the sponsors said. “Don’t 
mention race or color. Just disband 
patrols.” 

We packed the entire school into the 


auditorium. Many had to stand. Amid’ 


dramatic silence the sponsor of the 
traffic squad announced the dissolution 
of his squad. There happened to be no 
colored boy on the entire squad. Then 
the sponsor of the safety patrol fol- 
lowed suit. It was a stunned and motion- 
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less audience I faced when finally I took 
the microphone. . 

I talked briefly. I said, “We are fac- 
ing, as you may gather, a great emer- 
gency. Therefore, I have called you to 
your first town meeting to discuss it 
with you. 

“This year we formed certain patrols, 
whereby you pupils might participate 
in the safe conduct of the school and 
might enjoy certain privileges. You 
have enjoyed those privileges. But 
something has gone wrong. With privi- 
lege goes responsibility. Someone has 
failed in responsibility. Either you have 
failed to support the officers of your 
patrols, or they have failed in service to 
you. 

“There are stories of abuse of power 
going around the neighborhood. I do 
not know why I should have to go out 
into the neighborhood to hear these 
things. Our neighbors are your fami- 
lies. They know only what you tell 
them. If the stories are true and you 
have told them without telling me, you 
have failed in loyalty. There is no one 
of you who does not know by this 
time that any officer guilty of misde- 
meanor in office would be immediately 
removed by the proper machinery. My 
office is always open to you, and there 
is a mail box on the door into which 
you are accustomed to drop notes if I 
am busy. 

“If, on the other hand, these stories 
are not true, it is up to you to disprove 
them. You are the ones to whom your 
parents listen. 

“I shall be in my office all day today 
for no other purpose than to hear what 
you have to say about this matter. In the 
meantime the members of the faculty 
will, to the best of their ability, resume 
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all supervisory responsibility of the 


school. Their time is, of course, limited. — 


We cannot open the solarium, we can- 
not honor passes to leave the building 
at lunch-time, we cannot supervise the 
street leading to the ballground. There- 
fore, all these activities must be discon- 
tinued until such time as it may seem 
wise to re-establish our patrols. If the 
patrols are re-established, it must be 
under their former leaders unless those 
leaders are proved unworthy. The 
school term is late; we cannot train new 
leaders without most urgent reasons for 
so doing.” 

To my surprise, the boys and girls 
were eager to talk. Many of them did 
not realize the real issues at stake, but 
they fought for their patrols. They 
were eloquent in praise of both cap- 
tains and all lieutenants. They were in- 
clined to blame stories of misconduct 
of office on the disgruntled few who 
had been disciplined for smoking or 
caught cutting classes. It was difficult 
to bring the meeting to a close, Every- 
one wanted to talk; the speeches were 
all one-sided. 

All day the children poured into my 
office, denying stories they had heard. 
The little girl who was supposed to have 
been pushed cried as she protested she 
had never been near the captain. Miracu- 
lously they appeared, the owners of 
every name I had heard in the rumors. 
The tale was always the same: “I don’t 
know how I got mixed up in this thing. 
Everybody’s blaming me. I never got 
in any trouble with him. He don’t 
bother with anybody.” 

At two o’clock the corner-idlers 
came in, the champions of the red-head. 
For one hour, I and a half-dozen faith- 
ful teachers who had come to help me 
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in the talking marathon went round and 
round verbally, trying to penetrate 
the trouble-makers’ thought processes. 
They had been rocked by the course of 
events; instead of benefactors, they 
found themselves regarded as the ones 
responsible for the loss of precious 
privilege. But they were as convinced 
as ever that theirs was a noble cause— 
the protection of community and alma 
mater. 

At length we called in the captain. 
He was no more unbending than they. 
The outsiders were still inwardly 
smarting over the early defeat of their 
red-head and his failure to appear on 
the two subsequent occasions. They de- 
manded that there be one good, big, 
decisive fight. They maintained that the 
affair was none of my business. It would 
not be on school property. I maintained 
that it was very much indeed my busi- 
ness. Even the captain wanted to fight; 
I could see his pride suffering at my 
attitude. Neither side would promise 
not to fight; each said plainly it was a 
matter of saving face, no more, no less. 
Either would be taunted for yielding 
first. 

Suddenly I took a mean advantage of 
my size and sex. I said, “You're talking 
about who’s going to get hurt! I'll tell 
you the first person who’s going to get 
hurt—and that’s me. I was there last 
night; Richard, you saw me. And if 
there’d been fighting I would have been 
right between you. Wherever you fight 
I'll know it, and I'll be there, and I'll 
see that I get hurt. So you can tell all 
your precious friends and constituents 
that you have a darn-fool woman be- 
tween you who insists on getting herself 
killed.” 

Unexpectedly they all laughed, even 
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the solemn captain. I said, “You see 
there, he’s laughing for you.” And they 
shook hands and went out. As he left 
the building, the captain signaled the 
opposite terraces and some twenty 
young Negroes obediently appeared 
from behind hedge and stone fence and 
took themselves away. 

The next morning we had another 
town meeting; we reinstated the pa- 
trols; we pledged allegiance to the flag. 
It was very thrilling. But there was 
never a day in the ensuing weeks that 
I breathed quite freely. I had looked 


too closely down the throat of terror. 
At first, fearful of harm to the boy, I 
suggested that he enter a defense train- 
ing course, with all privileges of gradua- 
tion from junior high assured, He 
looked steadily in the distance and re- 
plied that it was his ambition to finish 
at our school. 

On the day of our simple graduation 
exercises the Negro boy led his patrol 
onto the stage to receive the thanks of 
the school. The auditorium was packed 
with neighbors, and the applause was 
all right. 


Sketch by Vera Nelson 
Courtesy of Manitowoc (Wis.) Public Schools 
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A Message from the President 


THE DEPARTMENT of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 
begins its program at a time when 
dynamic leadership is essential. This 
leadership is demanded by the uncer- 
tainty and confusion in our national life. 
At the same time, this leadership has 
an exceptional opportunity because of 
the unprecedented recognition which 
education is receiving as a means for 
solving certain problems which these 
times present. 

As this Department came into being 
at Chicago in March through the merg- 
ing of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, N.E.A., 
and the Society for Curriculum Study, 
the Board of Directors recognized the 
need for bold thinking and action for 
initiating the program of the Depart- 
ment. The program developed at that 
meeting was presented to the member- 
ship for their reaction in the May issues 
of Educational Method and Curriculum 
Journal. 

The processes, as well as the content, 
of our program have been examined. In 
addition to continuing the activities of 
the two former organizations, in the 
future greater emphasis will be given 
to developing new ways of working. 
People in local situations will be en- 
couraged to experiment in new ways, 
while the resources of the Department 
will be made available to them. It is 
planned that programs may be reported 
while in process to our members, thus 
encouraging others to undertake similar 
activities and profit by the experience 
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of the pilot-group or groups. It is ob- 
vious that such an emphasis depends 
upon the participation of the total mem- 
bership of our organization. 

The merging of the two organiza- 
tions brought together persons who had 
common purposes and broad resources, 
It is hoped that as the program of the 
Department develops through the years, 
members of the two former organiza- 
tions and new members who may join 
will recognize the strength which this 
new Department has inherited from its 
predecessors. 

Educational Leadership combines the 
two journals, Educational Method and 
Curriculum Journal. At its Chicago 
meeting, the Board of Directors paid 
tribute to the splendid services Lou 
LaBrant and Henry Harap had per- 
formed as editors of the former jour- 
nals. The new journal will be published 
through the central office, and Ruth 
Cunningham, our able Executive Secre- 
tary, has agreed to serve as its Editor 
for 1943-44. 

A program suggesting dynamic action 
has been outlined. We have a member- 
ship capable of implementing this pro- 
gram. Let us go ahead with vigor and 
courage to meet the challenge of pro- 
viding experiences for children, youth, 
and adults appropriate for the demands 
of our times——H. Ruth Henderson, 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
State Board of Education, Richmond, 
Va., President, Department of Suher- 
vision and Curriculum: Development, 
N.E.A. 
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The Changing World 


Paul R. 


THE TASK OVERDUE 


TODAY MOTHER EARTH is red 
with blood of her human children. Be- 
fore peace is restored, global war will 
stain many, many surfaces with this 
precious blood. And these bloodstains 
will not wash out with the spring rains. 

This blood-letting is not the work of 
some supernatural evil force beyond our 
control. On the contrary, we are fight- 
ing this global war because of previous 
shortcomings of human insight and ac- 
tion. The tragedy could have been 
avoided if twenty-five years ago we had 
been wise enough to look closely at the 
changing world and had acted intelli- 
gently to direct the changes along de- 
sirable lines. 

A generation ago, following World 
War I, we could have unleashed two 
great forces that might have prevented 


The shifting fortunes of mankind are a pro- 
fessional, as well as a personal, concern of 
educators. In addition to meeting changes 
in their personal lives, teachers must be 
prepared to help children understand and 
cope with the new demands of a changing 
world. Before they can fulfill this obligation 
to young people, educators themselves must 
be aware of the forces which are shaping 
our lives. It is hoped that this department 
of Educational Leadership may serve to 
focus the attention of educators upon some 
of the situations and problems which are 
arising today. Paul R. Hanna, who will con- 
duct “The Changing World” department, is 
Professor of Education at Stanford Univer- 
sity. 
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further bloodstains—one, a worldwide 
political framework, and, two, univer- 
sal education designed to create in men’s 
minds and hearts the desire for a world 
community of peoples. But we failed to 
see and to act then; so we must pay an 
exorbitant price for our folly now. 

Today we must ask ourselves whether 
we can prevent a repetition of such a 
catastrophe in the long future. 

So much is being said currently about 
the necessity for establishing a world- 
wide economic and political union after 
this war that nothing more need be said 
here—except to urge all educators to 
add their strength to the growing insist- 
ence that we not fail this time to forge 
instruments of lasting peace. 

But prodigious effort must be made 
by educators and statesmen in creating 
an education that will support the goals 
of such international economic and po- 
litical structure, Schools and the other 
mind-forming agencies must prepare for 
this reconstruction. Narrow and chau- 
vanistic teaching must be cast out and 
in its place we must give our children 
and youth, the citizens of tomorrow’s 
“One World,” the intellectual and 
spiritual substance necessary for the 
task. 

Our school histories must build un- 
derstanding of and respect for other 
peoples. Our psychological and genetic 
instruction must truthfully present the 
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facts that all races and nations possess 
great capacity for growth and improve- 
ment. Our literature, music, and art cur- 
ricula must develop in the pupil an ap- 
preciation of the worth of creative 
expression of other peoples. Our science 
teaching must bridge all artificial 
nationalistic barriers. Our human 
geography, economics, political science, 
and all other social sciences curricula 
must develop sound concepts of re- 
sources and institutional realities. Our 
language teaching must aid isolated 
people who want to communicate but 
have no facility. A great educational 
overhauling is overdue. 

Will we in the teaching profession 
be wise enough and courageous enough 
to meet these demands? In a democracy 
we do not wait for the “event-making” 
hero who senses the problem, devises a 
solution, and then forces the rest of us 
to cooperate to achieve his program. 


Rather, we act on the assumption that 
potentially all of us are “event-making” 


* heroes and, therefore, each of us strives 


to see clearly and act wisely. Teachers 
throughout the democracies must strug- 
gle with this problem of educational 
reform. Through our national educa- 
tional organizations, through state 
teachers’ associations, in local school- 
building groups, and even working 
alone in isolated rural schools, teach- 
ers must dig into the subject matters of 
science, social sciences, and humanities. 
Then, equipped with new concep». 
educators need to put them togeth:. 
into patterns of instruction that give 
greater assurance of providing children 
and youth with skills, understandings, 
and attitudes commensurate with living 
in a world community. Such a task will 
take “sweat and tears,” but it is sine qua 
non to prevent further bloodstains on 
old Mother Earth. 
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STATE APPROPRIATES FUNDS FOR FIELD 
Service. The Washington State Board 
of Education has secured a legislative 
appropriation for the purpose of pay- 
ing maintenance and traveling expenses 
to college instructors for field services 
to schools. 

The program is a cooperative plan of 
the five public institutions of higher 
learning and the State Department of 
Public Instruction. The three Colleges 
of Education furnish instructors for 
training at the elementary level, and the 
State College of Washington and Uni- 
versity of Washington, at the secondary 
level. Unless teachers desire credit for 
their work, there is no charge to either 
school district or teacher. 

Areas in which in-service training is 
conducted are determined on the basis 
of voluntary requests for this type of 
service. A number of schools in one 
area must be interested in the program 
before classes or field services are or- 
ganized. 


“Front Lines in Education” will bring you 
news of significant and timely developments 
in education throughout the nation. This 
department will be edited by Henry Harap 
of George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tens. Formerly editor of Curriculum 
Journal, Mr. Harap will include on these 
pages the same type of materials that edu- 
cators have found helpful in Curriculum 
Journal. Readers are invited to send ac- 
counts of activities in their own schools to 
Mr. Harap for possible inclusion in “Front 
Lines in Education.” 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


Although the ueed for these services 
arose from the increasing number of 
teachers returning to the profession 
after an absence of several years and 
the curtai!ment of summer school at- 
tendance, all teachers may participate. 


ArT EXPERIENCES IN IN-SERVICE Epvu- 
CATION OF TEacHERS. At the request of 
the Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education, 
Ray N. Faulkner of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, made an appraisal 
of the value of informal art activities in 
a workshop program for teachers. The 
report was based primarily on extensive 
interviews with 126 persons working in 
three school systems. 

Several groups have continued their 
activities after the close of the work- 
shop. The activities which were con- 
tinued most frequently were folk and 
square dancing, games, arts, and crafts. 
In the opinion of the participants, the 
greatest value of the informal art activi- 
ties lay in the opportunity for self- 
expression and personal release. Some 
learned art techniques which they later 
used in their classroom instruction. 

The investigator concluded that pro- 
vision should be made for people at 
different stages of development; that a 
wide range of media, tools, and other 
aids should be made available; and that 
the workshop experience is capable of 
producing good results. 
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WarTIME CURRICULUM ADJUST- 
MENTS. The Research Division of the 


National Education Association reports . 


a study of curriculum changes based 
upon questionnaires returned by 1,426 
school systems. The data, which include 
changes up to December, 1942, are gen- 
eral; nevertheless they are informative 
to the critical reader. The per cent of 
schools reporting increased emphasis on 
various subjects is as follows: science, 
77 per cent; mathematics, 76 per cent; 
first aid and safety, 72 per cent; physical 
education, 71 per cent; vocational work, 
52 per cent; social studies, 38 per cent; 
home economics, 35 per cent; commer- 
cial subjects, 34 per cent; and foreign 
languages, 10 per cent. The introduc- 
tion of pre-flight courses is reported by 
65 per cent of the schools. An increased 
tempo of curriculum revision is reported 
by 33 per cent of the schools to which 
inquiries were sent. 

The per cent of school systems in 
which certain significant services have 
been expanded or introduced is as fol- 
lows: lunchroom service, 37 per cent; 
guidance work, 34 per cent; vocational 
schools and classes, 31 per cent; health 
clinics, 22 per cent; nursery schools, 12 
per cent; and kindergartens, an expan- 
sion of 6 per cent. 


WartTIME CHANGES IN THE LIVES OF 
Curtpren. A recent issue of “Curricu- 
lum Progress,” a mimeographed bulletin 
of the schools of the District of Colum- 
bia, contains a list of changes in chil- 
dren’s lives which, in the opinion of ele- 
mentary teachers, have taken place in 
the eighteen months following the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. It should be 
borne in mind that these changes are 
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based upon opinion and that they may 
not apply in many communities which 
have not been disrupted by wartime 
conditions, Some of the changes re- 
ported are as follows: 


1. Children are left more on their 
own. 

2. Children do more of the family 
buying because working mothers have 
little time to go to stores. 

3. More children are buying lunches 
rather than bringing them from home. 

4. Children have more money. Much 
of it is spent. Some of it is invested 
in war bonds and stamps. 

5. The children are better cared for 
physically. Their clothing is better and 
they seem to be getting good, nourish- 
ing food. 

6. More work is being done by chil- 
dren; some children have more responsi- 
bilities at home. 

7. Children whose brothers or fathers 
are away fighting appear to be worried. 

8. Children play with more simple 
toys. Many children are making their 
own toys. 

g. They are buying more milk at 
school. They are still buying some 
candy bars. 

10. Children seem to be more careful 
with school supplies such as: paper, 
pencils, crayons, etc. They seem less 
wasteful. 

11. Children work at remunerative 
jobs such as selling papers or working 
in stores after school. 


The teachers who made the study 
point out that there have been some 
good results from the war which should 
be continued; the undesirable changes 
should be discontinued after the fight- 
ing is over. 
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Towarp CoMMUNITY UNDERSTAND- 
inc. The Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation has recently published a little 
volume, Toward Community Under- 
standing, which tells what sixteen col- 
leges have done to help future teachers 
to understand community living. The 
account is based on a visit to these insti- 
tutions made by Gordon W. Blackwell 
of the Institute for Research in the 
Social Sciences, University of North 
Carolina. 

What has been done by these colleges 
can be done by the public schools in 
their programs providing for the growth 
of teachers. Community study, field 
trips, and social services may be con- 
ducted by a school system for its teach- 
ers, to a limited extent, during the school 
year; they may be provided more in- 
tensively in a summer project. A num- 
ber of school systems have reported 
successful experiences with teachers, 
notably Minneapolis and Santa Barbara. 


ScHoots Promote Community Coun- 
cits. Salamanca, N. Y., schools are tak- 
ing the lead in an all-inclusive scheme 
of community organization intended as 
a permanent coordinating agency. Pro- 
posed by Superintendent Richard A. 
Jensen, the idea was fostered by two 
service clubs and practically all the 
groups in town are now taking part in 
the plans, First, a program of discussion, 
forum, and institute meetings is to be 
organized, initiating community-wide 
projects in civic education, recreation, 
health, and other fields. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., in a somewhat simi- 
lar fashion is bringing all its organiza- 
tions together to foster community dis- 
cussion that will lead to unified action. 
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In that city a lecture series was replaced 
by a discussion forum, which in turn is 
changing into a community council. 


ANOTHER History Test. The Com- 
mittee on American History, appointed 
by the American Historical Association, 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, and the National Council for 
the Social Studies has recently pub- 
lished its “Test of Understanding in 
American History. 

The committee has given the test to 
representative groups of students, busi- 
ness men, labor unions, women’s clubs, 
and others who are willing to take the 
test under supervision. While no indi- 
vidual scores will be released, the 
average performance of the various 
groups will be publicized in the report 
which is to be ready in October. Unlike 
the factual test published in the New 
York Times of April 5, the Committee’s 
test is designed to measure understand- 
ing rather than the outright recall of 
isolated names, dates, and events. 

The Committee consists of: Edgar B. 
Wesley, University of Minnesota, Di- 
rector; Theodore C. Blegen, President 
of Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, and Guy Stanton Ford, Ameri- 
can Historical Association, chairman, 
ex officio; O. F. Ander, Augustana Col- 
lege; Harold W. Bradley, Stanford Uni- 
versity; R. W. Cordier, State Teachers 
College, Clarion, Pa.; Dean Philip 
Davidson, Vanderbilt University; D. L. 
Dumond, University of Michigan; John 
D. Hicks, University of California; 
Harold Long, Glens Falls High School, 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; Louis Pelzer, State 
University of Iowa; Paul Seehausen, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, 
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Ind.; Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton Uni- 
versity; and Howard E. Wilson, Har- 
vard University. 


A Guwe Book For THE STUDY OF 
Postwar Prostems. The huge output 
of books and pamphlets on problems of 
postwar reconstruction is based on the 
assumption that the American people 
are literate—that free discussion in 
classrooms, study groups, and com- 
munity forums affect the course of 
social progress. The Twentieth Century 
_ Fund, which, for some time, has been 
publishing materials to facilitate public 
discussion, has recently issued a pam- 
phlet, “Wartime Facts and Post-War 
Problems.” The pamphlet is edited by 
Evans Clark, the Executive Director of 
the Fund, and is based upon materials 
gathered by members of the Fund staff. 
The little volume attempts to tell the 
average citizen what has happened to 
our economy in war and what the chief 
issues of the coming peace are likely to 
be. The pamphlet may be had for 50 
cents from Twentieth Century Fund, 
330 West Forty-second Street, New 
York. 

FEDERAL Alp For ScHooL LUNCH PRo- 
GRAMS. Congress recently approved 
further Federal aid for school lunch 
programs. The project is being planned 
to operate in a new and simplified way. 
The Food Distribution Administration 
will ask schools to make all food pur- 
chases themselves through the regular 
channels of trade from a broad list an- 
nounced by the War Food Administra- 
tion. Provided all children attending the 
school are served, schools will receive a 
specified amount per child per meal, 
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depending on the type of lunches. Ar- 
rangements will be made for rapid pay- 
ment to the sponsor by the Government 
on receipt of a simplified report. 


Urce RESTORATION OF FUNDS FOR 
16-MM. War Fics. If you have been 
using 16-mm, war films, you may be 
interested to know that they will no 
longer be produced because Congress 
has not appropriated the necessary funds 
for the Bureau of Motion Pictures of 
the Office of War Information. The 
Educational Film Library Association 
urges school people to ask their Con- 
gressmen to help restore funds for a 
16-mm. war film service in the Office of 
War Information. 


BrieF Items: Aubrey A. Douglass, 
Chief of the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation and Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has resigned from the 
State Department of Education, effective 
July 1, 1943, to become city superintend- 
ent of schools at Modesto, Calif. ... In 
addition to his regular duties of Direc- 
tor of the Division of Instruction at 
Teachers College, Columbia, H. L. Cas- 
well has recently been assigned the di- 
rectorship of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School. .. . Ralph S. Tyler, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed 
chairman of a committee of the National 
Society for the Study of Education 
which will prepare a yearbook on the 
postwar curriculum. . . . Chris A. 
DeYoung is dean of Illinois State Normal 
University. . . . Rudolph Lindquist has 
left Cranbrook School (Mich.) to be- 
come Superintendent of Schools, Santa 
Barbara. 
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The Importance of People 


Stephen M. Corey 


TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE 


DO YOU KNOW the new people who joined your teaching staff this 
fall? Do you really know the people you have worked with for years? 
We ask these questions because we believe that many educators place a 
disproportionate emphasis on teaching techniques and not enough on 
the importance of people. The achievement of personal integrity by 
the individual and the appreciation of that same quality in other people 
is as important to the success of a school program as concern for the 
development of the program itself. Stephen M. Corey of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago will write “The Importance of 
People.” Each month Mr. Corey will present scenes from life situations 
which reflect significant concepts of behavior and which may be 
counterparts of many of your own experiences. The cases described are 
actual situations, disguised to protect the persons concerned, 


Miss Scorr is a bright, articulate, beginning teacher. She knew everyone in college 
at least superficially but has barely had time since school started to get a line on 
her colleagues. 

Mrs. Anerson is older and mellower and for seventeen years has served success- 
fully as curriculum coordinator. One of the reasons for her success is evident 
in the following conversation which took place late one afternoon in a corner 
of the faculty room, Both Miss Scott and Mrs. Anderson like each other. They 
started to “hit it off” well from the very start of school six weeks earlier. 


Mrs. Anperson: Well, Sunshine, how are things going? I haven’t seen you to chat 
for a week. 

Miss Scorr: Oh, fine — I guess. I like the kids and they seem to like me, The Barton 
boy asked me if I would be sponsor for the Photography Club and when I 
said I didn’t know a shutter from a tripod he said that didn’t make any 
difference. 

Mrs. Anperson: Good. I think he exaggerated a bit but several of the children 
have told me that you seem interested in them and that they could talk easily 
to you. How are you coming with the other teachers? 

Miss Scott: Why? Have you heard anything? 

Mrs. Anperson: No. Helen Bates said she had sat next to you at lunch several 
times and that you seemed happy and resourceful. 
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Miss Scott: She’s sort of an odd one, isn’t she? I mean with her long skirt and high 
collar and wedding ring on her _ hand. I wasn’t able to get very far talking 
with her. 

Mrs. Anperson: Yes. I guess Helen is a bit odd. I’ve known her so long, though, 
and like her so much as a person that her peculiarities don’t loom up. Has any- 
one told you about her? 

Miss Scorr: No. What is there to tell? Scandal? 

Mrs. Anperson: Hardly. Helen Bates came to Central about eleven years ago and 
for a long time no one seemed to know her. She was a bit mousy and did her 
work and was pleasant, but she lived up on the North side and didn’t respond 
very noticeably to superficial attempts to become friendly. I didn’t get to know 
her myself until near the end of her third year. I was picking my mail up in 
the office about 5 o’clock and saw her reading a telegram with a set to her jaw 
that almost scared me. You know how sweet she looks usually. 

Miss Scorr: Yes. As if she were about to play someone’s Madonna. 

Mrs. Anpverson: Well, this time she looked different. I didn’t think too much about 
it but the next day during my free period she came up to 209, sat down across 
from me and said she had to unload. 

Miss Scorr: Oh. That type. Needs a shoulder to cry on and all that. 

Mrs. ANpERsoN: No more than anyone else, I guess. But she needed it badly then. 
It seems her father had died right after she got out of college and she and her 
mother had been left with three children to rear on the income from a forty- 
acre vegetable farm up near Hamilton. 

Miss Scorr: Quite an assignment for a mouse. Was her mother on that order, too? 

Mrs. Anperson: Her mother had paralyzed legs — lived in a wheel chair. It seems 
that Helen had put every dime into this little farm and during the summer she 
worked like a horse canning, packing vegetables, establishing outlets for pro- 
duce in Cincinnati that didn’t rob her too much, and keeping the children 
clean behind the ears. Hence her long skirts. Her clothes are, as she put it once, 
just “cover up,” not adornment. 

Miss Scorr: What about the telegram? 

Mrs. Anperson: Oh, yes. It doesn’t seem so important now. They used a little 
truck to haul the stuff to market, some wires got crossed or something, and 
the thing burned up. This on top of two sisters with whooping cough — they 
are both at Illinois now, Delta Gammas — was more than Helen could stand. 
She had to talk. 

Miss Scorr: Well, who’d have thought it? Could you help her much? 

Mrs. AnpERson: In a way, I guess I did. I was terribly concerned, and she knew I 
was and appreciated it. She talked for an hour and since then we’ve been 
awfully relaxed with one another. I told her about my troubles and we both 
came to know one another as people. We work together fine on committees 
even though we don’t always have the same ideas about how things should be 
done. We know we like each other anyway. 

Miss Scorr: Do you see a lot of one another? 
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Mrs. Anperson: No. We’re both busy but when we are together we don’t spar 
around much, We can talk about anything. 

Miss Scorr: Are there a lot of people on the staff with backgrounds like Miss 
Bates? I don’t mean with farms and little sisters and crippled mothers but with 
interesting backgrounds. Most teachers seem so sort of stuffy and standoffish 
as if nothing interesting ever happened to them. 

Mrs. Anperson: That’s only when you don’t know them. When you know them 
they’re all interesting. I mean when you know them as people. Take John 
Henry — the bald-headed one who teaches history in 136, have you met him? 

Miss Scott: Barely. Don’t tell me he was an actor or something. 

Mrs. Anpverson: No, but his wife died six years ago and he refused to let relatives 
rear his boy. He’s wonderful with boys. Every summer since his boy was 
11 the two of them have taken motorcycle trips to American historical 
shrines — not only the chief ones but out-of-the-way places like some town up 
on the east fork of the Little Miami where Indians and whites intermarried 
and had schools and churches long before 1740. They stay for days sometimes 
and take pictures and notes. They have wonderful trips and Mr. Henry has 
collected materials for his classes that keep the children actually excited. 

Miss Scorr: I would never have pictured him on a motorcycle. He looks more the 
type that reads papers at home every night and goes to summer school to learn 
how to be a principal — if and when. 

Mrs. ANDERSON: No. When you get to know him he’s terribly interesting. So is 
Betty Knox, next to you in Room 311. Have you gotten acquainted with her? 

Miss Scorr: Again, barely, She talks easily and we joke a bit each morning but I 
haven’t the slightest idea what goes on behind her front. What does? 

Mrs. ANDERSON: You'd enjoy finding out for yourself but she’s another interesting 
one. Her family has more or less disowned her because she asked a 16-year-old 
cousin of hers who had a baby without benefit of marriage to come and live 
with her until the poor kid, the cousin, could get squared away and find a job. 

Miss Scorr: H-mmm-mmm. Where’s the baby? 

Mrs. Anperson: Oh, Betty keeps her at her little flat. The high school junior girls 
in Child Care have almost adopted the youngster and they literally suffocate 
her with attention. 

Miss Scott: Well, well. Here I am in the midst of all these things and I never 
suspected. I’m sure dumb. 

Mrs. Anverson: No, you're not. You just haven’t been around here long enough. 
Teachers are like everyone else —they’re people. I hear more than most be- 
cause I see them all and they know how interested I am. I just couldn’t do my 
work if I had to deal with a bunch of professional automatons. The ones I 
think I help most are the ones I know best — as people. 

Miss Scott: So they say — and it works with the kids, too. You’ve given me some 
ideas. I'll let you know how they come out. Goodby! I go now to explain the 
Articles of Confederation. Wish me luck! 
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FILMS FOR UNDERSTANDING 
CHILDREN and youth now available 
offer an opportunity to experiment with 
this medium for the education of pre- 
service and in-service teachers. These 
films are often suitable for use with 
parent groups as well. 

One group of films (available from 
the New York University Film Library ) 
comes out of the Vassar Department of 
Child Study. In these films projective 
techniques have been employed to re- 
veal how differently individual children 
react to the same opportunities to “go 
all the way out” in behavior. For ex- 
ample, in Balloons, a two-reel sound 
film, one is able to contrast the responses 
of two boys of nursery age to an invita- 
tion to “break these balloons which are 
just for breaking.” Finger Painting, a 
two-reel silent film in color, shows the 
differences in children as they approach 
an opportunity to use as much of this 
medium in as many different colors and 


Alice Miel, Instructor at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will present each 
month timely summaries and criticisms 
of books, films, and recordings of interest 
to educators. Convinced of the increased 
im portance of films and recordings as teach- 
ing tools, Miss Miel will keep you posted 
on new materials in these fields, as well as 
in the field of literature. We believe readers 
will welcome this enlargement upon the 
content of our review columns as an added 
service to education. Miss Miel will appre- 
ciate suggestions from readers of mate- 
rials which they have found helpful. 
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The New—in Review 


Alice Miel, Editor 


in as many different ways as they 
choose. Frustration Play Techniques 
(three and one-half reels, sound) pic- 
tures the reaction of different children 
to interference with their play. All of 
these films are rented for a three-day 
period to encourage reshowing to the 
same group of people. Rental prices, 
respectively, are $3, $6, and $4. 

This Is Robert is a somewhat longer 
film (eight reels, $7.50 for three days). 
It attempts to show the individual char- 
acteristics and the development over a 
five-year period of one child. Robert’s 
behavior in all of the projective situa- 
tions described above and in free play 
is contrasted both with that of other 
children and with his own behavior at 
an earlier age. 

It is possible to find in educational 
literature materials dealing with projec- 
tive techniques for the study of children 
which would greatly enhance the value 
of these films. The order in which the 
films are presented here has been found 
to be particularly effective by groups 
using them. 

Among the films available from the 
University of Iowa (Iowa City) Child 
Welfare Research Station is a little gem 
of a silent film entitled Walking Up- 
stairs for the First Time, a perfect ex- 
ample of a gestalt in learning. Another 
film, Various Conflict Situations at Dif- 
ferent Age Levels, would, if well inter- 
preted, be useful for illustrating Kurt 
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Lewin’s field theory. It has an enor- 
mously significant sequence showing 
relations between older and younger 
children. Both films are short, silent, and 
rent for $1 a day. 

Life Begins (available from the New 
York University Film Library, six reels, 
$10 a day) is the result of Arnold 
Gesell’s work at the Yale Clinic of 
Child Development. While not new, it 
does an excellent job of showing the 
role of maturation in learning in the 
case of infants. If implications for learn- 
ing at later stages are pointed out in the 
discussion of the film, it can be useful 
for increasing the understanding of 
parents and teachers of children at any 
level of development. 

Films of a somewhat different type 
may also be used to interpret children 
to adults. The Wilson Dam School 
shows children of all ages in an un- 
usually pleasant and educational school 
environment. A Child Went Forth is a 
slightly older film portraying the day 
of nursery-age children in a summer 
camp on a farm. If emphasis on nutri- 
tion is desired, the showing of And So 
They Live, a picture of the life of a 
typical poor white family in a Kentucky 
mountain area, followed by For Health 
and Happiness, a film in color showing 
children and young people who possess 
healthy, well-nourished bodies, will 
present enough contrasts to dramatize 
the school’s responsibility for dealing 
with a basic necessity of childhood. In 
addition, And So They Live gives one 
a good idea how barren of meaning a 
school curriculum can be. This group of 
films is available from the New York 
University Film Library, rental $3 a day 
for all except And So They Live, which 
rents for $4. 
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Commercial films represent another 
excellent resource for promoting under- 
standing of children and youth on the 
part of laymen and school people alike. 
My Friend Flicka and The Human 
Comedy, released during the current 
year, are popular examples. One might 
also in this connection make a different 
use of the cuttings from feature films 
prepared by the Commission on Human 
Relations to help secondary-school 
students to understand problems of 
human association. These same se- 
quences can give adults a clearer picture 
of children’s problems as children be- 
come acquainted with the institutions 
of modern life. For this purpose the 
following are recommended: Devil Is a 
Sissy (Juvenile Court sequence), La 
Maternelle (a French film), Captains 
Courageous (fishhook sequence), Dead 
End (children), and Family Affair. The 
New York University Film Library 
handles these films, which rent for $1.50 
a reel per day. Excellent teaching guides 
accompany them. 

In spite of the war, there is a grow- 
ing number of films being produced by 
local schools which might well be shared 
with others. 

Suggestions for expanding the fore- 
going list of films would be much ap- 
preciated. It would be desirable also to 
learn from those who experiment with 
films for teacher and parent education 
ways of using films that proved success- 
ful and evaluation of the film shown. 


IF ONE-HALF OF EXPERIENCE is 
concerned with choosing, using, and en- 
joying goods and services, it is about 
time this fact was taken into account in 
curriculum planning. Education for 
production is at least well established, if 
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not as effective as it will some day be- 
come. To complement this present em- 
phasis in the curriculum, education for 
enlightened consumption is needed to 
promote the fine art of living. These 
are among the beliefs of a group of 
twenty-two individuals of wide experi- 
ence who have contributed to Consumer 
Education: Background, Present Status, 
and Future Possibilities, edited by James 
E. Mendenhall and Henry Harap for the 
Society for Curriculum Study (D. Ap- 
pleton-Century, 399 pp., $2.50). 

To this group of writers consumer 
education is more than testing materials 
in the laboratory and reading consumer 
bulletins, although it is that too. Ways 
of getting dependable information are 
important, but there are other areas 
worth investigating also. Consumer edu- 
cation should include things as different 
as the role of aesthetics in making 
choices and the effects of taxation and 
tariffs on consumer levels; the collective 
responsibility of consumers to counter- 
balance the political and economic 
power of producer groups so as to make 
available a nutritious diet at low cost; 
buying insurance and buying a winter 
wardrobe; buying public health, schools, 
and fire protection and conserving what 
one has in the way of material posses- 
sions. 

In one compact volume, Consumer 
Education accomplishes all this: 
(1) makes the reader feel that here is an 
important phase of living that should 
receive serious attention at once; 
(2) gives the reader a good idea of the 
many aspects of the problem that could 
profitably be made part of learners’ ex- 
periences all through their school life; 
(3) shows various possibilities of in- 
cluding consumer education as a sep- 
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arate course or courses in the curriculum 
at the elementary, secondary, and col- 


‘lege levels; as a special emphasis in 


courses already set up, such as social 
studies, mathematics, science, business 
education, home economics; or as a part 
of general education or of core cur- 
ricula; (4) furnishes a helpful account 
of sources of information complete with 
addresses and with some evaluation of 
these sources, as well as a summary of 
research in the field of consumer educa- 
tion, an excellent bibliography, and 
suggestions for use of community re- 
sources. There is a splendid chapter on 
the contribution of various adult groups 
to consumer education. in this country 
and another containing special sugges- 
tions for consumer education in war- 
time. One chapter is useful for method, 
giving a practical discussion of the 
laboratory approach. 

The group which prepared this book 
has done us a service. The rest of us 
should now take their suggestions and 
act upon them. But let us hope we can 
do a great deal that is pertinent and 
valuable without labeling each step as 
consumer education. We are so likely 
to overwork a new term as a short cut 
to the idea it stands for. A good many 
decent “movements” in education have 
died that way. 


DESPITE ROUGH HANDLING 
by a reactionary section of the press, 
My Part in This War is one of the 
most significant pieces of writing to 
come out of the present urgent need 
for consumer education. (Prepared for 
the Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, National Education 
Association, 93 pp., 25 cents. Discounts 
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for quantities.) Written in lively lan- 
guage and filled with topnotch illustra- 
tions, this pamphlet gives a clear, fair, 
and even thrilling picture of how a 
large, peace-loving democracy has gone 
at its difficult task of mobilizing for 
war. Mistakes are admitted but no in- 
dividual or group in particular is blamed. 
The material should have great appeal 
to the high-school youth for whom it is 
intended. It is written to them but not 
down to them. It could also be read 
with interest and profit by any adult 
with eighth-grade reading ability. 

Many misconceptions are cleared up 
in the development of various phases 
of the discussion. For example, this 
paragraph follows the story of how 
SPAB changed first to OPM and later 
to WPB: 


It would be easy, looking at such a 
list of changes, to throw up your 
hands in disgust and assume it was all 
a hodgepodge of meaningless alpha- 
betic arrangements. But if you look at 
the record soberly, you will see that 
each change has represented new and 
improved ideas for getting a tremen- 
dous job done. At each step we de- 
vised the best system we knew how; 
we tried it out; and as experience 
showed possibilities of improvement, 
we made changes. 


The simple yet adequate treatment of 
inflation alone justifies publication of 
the pamphlet. Rationing, consumer con- 
servation, personal economy, taxation, 
planning and organizing for production 
are all equally well handled. In no in- 
stance is the problem of transition to a 
postwar economy neglected. 

Two appendices are included to sug- 
gest useful materials and problems and 
activities. Add My Part in This War 
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to the bibliography listed in Consumer 
Education. 


ADD ALSO to the bibliography of 
Consumer Education Edward William 
Heil’s Consumer Training (Macmillan, 
584 pp., $2.72 list). This high-school 
textbook contains a great deal of valu- 
able material. The first two of ten units 
are devoted to broad consumer prob- 
lems and to the consumer movement in 
general. Commodity buying is empha- 
sized in the remaining units. There is 
relatively little space given to the pur- 
chase of services. Suggested projects 
and activities at the end of each unit 
are varied, and many of them deal with 
the student’s own consumption prob- 
lems. The “sources of information” for 
the units would be more useful if pub- 
lication dates had been included. 


IF YOU WANT PARENTS, col- 
leagues, and other interested persons to 
learn about a forward-looking program 
for a new organization launched in war- 
time, you may order reprints of the 
“Program of the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development” 
which appeared in the farewell issues of 
Educational Method and Curriculum 
Journal. The statement of beliefs which 
it contains, the long-range program 
which it lays out, and the problems it 
suggests for immediate attack give the 
reassurance, inspiration, and sense of 
direction needed by all who are con- 
cerned about what happens to education 
in the next few years and who want 
their efforts to be effective. Price of 
the reprints is 5 cents a copy. Obtain- 
able from the Department. 


BOOKS ON BEST-SELLER LISTS 
and education generally do not mix. 
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Unless forewarned, one would hardly 
expect Walter M. Kotschnig’s Slaves 
Need No Leaders (Oxford University 
Press, $2.75) to turn out to be an im- 
portant book on the international role 
of education after the war. In the flood 
of writing and talking about postwar 
adjustments, education has received far 
too little mention. Dr. Kotschnig has 
done a good job of opening up the sub- 
ject for our attention. After first tracing 
education’s share of the responsibility 
for developments in European coun- 
tries between wars, he shows what will 
be the nature and size of the task of 
educational reconstruction in occupied 
and enemy countries following the 
present war. The author makes a num- 
ber of practical suggestions in this con- 
nection, including curriculum changes 
to help young people grasp the idea of 
an international social order. 


THE VERY TITLE of Fern Rives’ 
first novel, Friday, Thank God! (Put- 
nam, $2.50) prepares one for a story 
laid in a school, Although it is a bit un- 
usual for a school-teacher to have in the 
short space of time from one Friday to 
the next the amount of excitement that 
befell Mrs. Allison Bourdet, one has no 
doubt that the book was written by one 
who knows the inside of a schoolroom. 
Amid the dramatic events, there are 
some spots that give a good idea of the 
satisfactions that come to teachers who 
enjoy their students. There is a realistic 
account of a teachers meeting where 
“progressive education” is discussed. 


THE SCHOOL SHOULD do this; 
the school should do that. Wartime has 
added some new demands, sharpened 
others. Must we and can we extend 
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educational opportunities in these days 
when schools are already understaffed? 


‘If you would have your thinking on 


this problem challenged and guided, 
consult “Extending Educational Oppor- 
tunity for Children, Youth, and Adults,” 
a discussion guide prepared for the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development by Gordon N. Mac- 
kenzie and J. Cecil Parker, co-editors of 
the forthcoming yearbook on this sub- 
ject. The guide to discussion is divided 
into questions relating to these major 
considerations: (1) Should schools ex- 
tend educational opportunity to new 
groups of people (children of nursery 
age, out-of-school youth, adults)? 
(2) Should schools extend the school 
day or the school year? (3) Should 
schools provide new kinds of educa- 
tional experiences (community service, 
work experience, others)? Price of the 
outline, 10 cents a copy. Secure from 
the Department. 


TO GIVE STUDY GROUPS 
throughout the country an opportunity 
to plan programs using related films, 
pamphlets, and recorded broadcasts, 
three institutions are now combining 
their offerings. These institutions are 
the University of Chicago Round 
Table, the Public Affairs Committee, 
and the New York University Film 
Library. The new merger has opened 
a special office called “New Tools for 
Learning” at 7 West Sixteenth Street, 
New York City. Write to this address 
for a free catalogue of these related 
audio-visual materials. Also from this 
address, you may obtain free copies of 
lists of other films available from the 
N. Y. U. Film Library and free copies 
of lists of University of Chicago Round 
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Table transcripts and announcements of 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. 

This is an example of how the merged 
services work. On the subject of China 
one may select one of several movies, 
such as China’s Gifts to the West or 
Smile with the Children of China, A 
recording of Songs of New China sung 
by Paul Robeson and chorus is avail- 
able. One may also secure a transcript 
of a University of Chicago Round 
Table broadcast regarding the war 
needs and accomplishments of China. 


WHAT MAGAZINES should be 
ordered for the children in the elemen- 
tary school? This is a question that 
faces many of us each fall. During last 
school year a committee of teachers in 
the Madison (Wis.) Public Schools 
made a study of this problem and now 
has a seventeen-page tiimeographed 
report ready to share with others. 
Thirty-two magazines have been de- 
scribed and appraised in the report, 
which is entitled “Magazines for Ele- 
mentary Grades.” Order from the Cur- 
riculum Department, Public Schools, 
Madison, Wis., for 10 cents a copy. 

Other materials published by the 


Madison Curriculum Department last 
June are of value also. There is “An 
Index to 500 Favorite Poems for the 
Elementary Grades” (32 pp., printed, 
25 cents). With titles and first lines the 
poems are grouped under such headings 
as “Just Living,” “Interesting People— 
Mostly Grown-Ups,” “Creepy-Crawl- 
ers and Hopping Things,” and “Story- 
Telling Poems.” The poems are keyed 
to forty books of poetry used as sources, 
and suggested grade levels are indicated 
for each poem and poem collection. 
“Good Books for Boys and Girls,” 
which sells for 10 cents, is a mimeo- 
graphed collection of book reviews 
written by Madison teachers and origi- 
nally printed in the Sunday editions of 
two local newspapers for the benefit of 
parents and children. The Children’s 
Books Committee, which was respon- 
sible for this project, has issued, also, 
three printed lists of books for boys and 
girls: one containing patriotic books is 
entitled “My Country, "Tis of Thee”; 
a second, called “Around About Us,” 
lists out-of-door books; and a third in- 
cludes books on aviation, “Wings 
Around the World.” These lists sell 
for 5 cents each or three for 10 cents. 
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Tools for Learning 


AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS ARE ESSENTIAL! 


I. Kerra 


A realistic view of child learning 
makes it clear that now more than ever 
a variety of teaching aids must be em- 
ployed if the education of children is to 
be effective. With the present shortage 
of teachers bringing many who are in- 
adequately trained into classrooms and 
with new and unfamiliar subjects added 
to the teaching load of others, it is im- 
perative that no false notions of econ- 
omy should prevent any school from 
supplying an abundance of mechanical 
aids to assist the over-burdened teacher. 

The armed forces have faced the 
gigantic problem of training millions of 
men quickly and effectively with a min- 
imum of skilled technical assistance. 
That this problem is being solved is 
attested by the superbly trained and 
smoothly operating forces, mechanized 
to an unprecedented extent, which are 
engaging the enemy successfully on 
widespread fronts. This feat would 


Educational Leadership is inaugurating a 
plan which we believe will be a unique 
service to readers and advertisers. Each 
month we will present a section devoted to 
one category of materials only, introduced 
with an article by an educational specialist. 
The categories will be: Oct., Audio-visual 
Aids; Nov., Recreational Reading; Dec., 
Art, Science and Play Materials; Jan., Un- 
derstanding Ourselves; Feb., Understanding 
Our Times; March, Understanding World 
Cultures; April, School Furniture and 
Equipment; May, Reading for Teachers. 
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never have been possible had it not been 
for the intensive use made of a variety 
of learning aids in all the services. Mo- 
tion pictures, models, film-strips, record- 
ings, maps, charts, training machines, 
demonstrations, and field experience— 
all played their part in supplementing 
books and lectures. The streamlining of 
education for war was made necessary 
by the very size and importance of the 
problem which the armed services faced. 
The education of boys and girls for the 
postwar world is no less crucial, yet 
the overpowering inertia of conven- 
tional teaching practices may prevent 
our schools from undertaking a similar 
modernization, Experience is apparently 
not always a good teacher. 


With the variety of teaching aids now 
available—sound and silent films, slides, 
film-strips, radio programs, recordings, 
maps, globes, charts, and models—it 
should be possible to enrich and facili- 
tate learning in almost every field. Each 
of these aids has its peculiar contribu- 
tion to make; the teacher ought to be 
familiar with them all. Outside of the 
school, picture magazines, maps in news- 
papers and periodicals, radio programs, 
and motion pictures are being avidly 
consumed by a public anxious to learn 
more about the world and its fast-mov- 
ing events. Surely the school can do no 
less than supply equally helpful aids. 
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What general criteria may be used in 
selecting such aids to learning? 

First, of course, must be considered 
the educational value of the material. 
What contribution will this film, or set 
of slides, or map, make to the educa- 
tional objectives which have been set up 
for the group? Will this bring impor- 
tant facts to the attention of the boys 
and girls? Will it aid in the development 
of specific skills? Will it give insights 
into problems and relationships? Will it 
develop greater understanding of demo- 
cratic ideals? Will it assist in sensitizing 
students to new problems? Is the mate- 
rial accurate and authentic? 

Second, we may consider the compre- 
hensibility of the material. Is it pitched 
on the proper grade level? Are processes 
developed slowly enough to be followed 
intelligently? Are relationships clear to 
boys and girls of the intended group? 
Is the vocabulary suitable? Is it clearly 
and logically organized? 

Thirdly, we may consider the inter- 
est and appeal which the material is 
likely to have. Is the aid attractively 
organized and presented? Does it make 
contact with the existing background 
of the students so as to develop rapport? 
Is it related to students’ needs, interests, 
and environment? 

While the first two general criteria, 
educational value and comprehensibility, 
have long been recognized by the pro- 
ducers of teaching aids, the third cri- 
teria, appeal and interest, has too often 
been neglected. Because children were 
required to be in the school, little atten- 
tion needed to be paid to their likes and 
dislikes, But the experience of the pro- 
ducers of such commercial media as 
radio, motion pictures, and picture mag- 
azines, who had to win the voluntary 
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attention of their audiences, taught 
much about the greater educational use- 
fulness of material with adequate attrac- 
tiveness and appeal. Only the confirmed 
academics who resist any attempts at 
“popularization,” would refuse to learn 
from them. 

- Funds for the purchase both of teach- 
ing materials and of equipment for its 
use ought to come from regular appro- 
priations of boards of education. Cer- 
tainly a motion-picture projector is just 
as “educational” as a textbook or a black- 
board. This principle ought to be estab- 
lished and fought for if the use of aids 
is to be general and accepted as a part 
of schooling. Frequently, however, 
other sources have to be sought when 
such materials are first introduced. Con- 
tributions from Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, school funds from entertainments 
and athletics, even voluntary pupil con- 
tributions, have been utilized initially in 
developing the program. As a perma- 
nent policy, however, this is clearly un- 
democratic, for it penalizes the com- 
munity with lower economic resources 
—the very place where these enriching 
experiences are most needed. 

At present crucial war shortages pre- 
vent the purchase of many kinds of 
equipment. Many teaching materials, 
however, including films, recordings, 
maps, slides, slide-films, and the like, are 
still abundant and the war has actually 
operated to increase the educational of- 
ferings available in certain fields. Schools 
with abundant equipment, therefore, are 
in a splendid position to expand. But 
schools not possessing projectors or re- 
cording playback machines should not 
consider the field closed to them during 
the war. There are still many possibili- 
ties in the development of libraries of 
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flat pictures, maps, posters, exhibits, and 
the like which are still available to 
schools from local resources. 

The postwar period should see a 
tremendous development of the entire 
field of teaching aids. The impact upon 
the communities of the millions of men 
and women from the armed services and 
from war industries, themselves trained 
quickly and efficiently by these aids, will 
bring public pressure upon the school 
for modernization. The productive 
capacity and the technological advances 
brought about by the war on the part 
of industries producing equipment 
should result in lower prices and im- 
proved performance. School adminis- 
trators should plan now for expansion of 
teaching aids to follow Victory. 


Next month Mildred Batchelder of A.L.A. 
will introduce “Recreational Reading for 
Children and Young People.” 


Announcing 
a New Series of Six 


AVIATION CLASSROOM 
FILMS 


entitled 


BRAY-OTIS SERIES 


Scripts by 
ARTHUR S. OTIS 


Co-Author: Pope-Otis Text Book 
“ELEMENTS OF AERONAUTICS” 


Write for complete catalogue of 


AVIATION CLASSROOMS FILMS 


Especially produced for the aviation 
courses now being given in the sec- 
ondary schools 


BRAY PICTURES CORPORATION 


729 Seventh Ave. New York 19, N. Y. 


SALUTE 


to EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


Co-operating with educational im- 
pulses and trends, The George F. 
Cram Company has kept apace with 
each new development in Teaching 
Aids since 1867. 


Today, finds the products of this 
company embracing features which 
are exclusive in the realm of foster- 
ing education—or embodying fea- 
tures of superiority which have made 
them preferred in the classrooms of 
so many schools and colleges. Among 
these are: 


1—Large Scale State Maps 
2—All Maps Hand-Mounted on 


Cloth 

3—Markable-Washable Maps and 
Globes 

4—Colored Outline Globes and 
Wall Maps 

5—Indexed History Maps and 
Health Charts 

6—Sun Ray and Season Indicator 
Globes 

7—Physical, Political, Historical 
Outline Maps and Health Charts 

8—Air-Age, Project, Illuminated 
and regular Globes in all sizes 
and mountings. 


Accepted 


Cram’s Teaching Aids have won 
acceptance in Curriculum Im- 
provements Programs, from 
schools all over the country. Write 
for details on any subject or ask 
for Catalog S. E. 148 


GEORGE F. CRAM CO., INC. 


730 East Washington St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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Field Marshal’s War Map 


An “action map’’—alive with miniature 
flags. Students participate in moving the 
flag pim markers according to each day’s 
news. 


Beautiful, full color, new World 
Map, 43” x 28%%4’’, mounted on 
heavy duty map-pin board, ready to hang on 
wall; with 80 colored flag markers of warring 
nations. As regions are captured, or battle lines 
change, you move the flags. Varnish protected 
marking surface. Sent on 5 days’ approval. 
Costs much less than you usually spend for wall 


maps, 
Price, $2.49, postpaid 
Cc. S. HAMMOND & CO. 


Educ. Dept. 
82 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Motion Pictures for Schools 
In 16mm Sound, 16mm Silent and 8mm. 
Everything for classroom or auditorium. 
Write for our big catalogue and catalogue 
supplement today. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
28 E. 8th St., Chicago, Illinois 
(or any branch or affiliate). 


Films you'll want... 


Your classes can enjoy choice 
teaching films! Choose from a variety 
of subjects in world news events... 
social studies . . . science — 
health . . . safety. Available for 
rental or purchase. Write for your 
copy of our new catalog—today! 


Bailey Film Service 
1651 Cosmo St. Hollywood, Calif 


SELECTED INSTRUCTIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


16mm. Sound and Silent. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


Available for Rental and Sale. 


For a better understanding of current events—with emphasis on geographic locations, 
customs, resources and importance of the various countries and their relation to the 
war. Titles include: ALASKA, MEXICO, ENGLAND, EYES ON RUSSIA, NOR- 
WEGIAN SKETCHES, THIS IS INDIA, WILD NEW GUINEA. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


Among our many music films are: “MUSIC OF THE MASTERS” Series featuring 


supreme concert artists such as: Jose Iturbi, Emanuel Feuermann, Igor Gorin, Vronsky 


& Babin, Mildred Dilling and the Coolidge Quartet. Also AIR FOR G STRING, AVE 
MARIA, LIEBESTRAUM and DANCE OF THE HOURS. 


SCIENCE 


Embracing popular, social and physical sciences. Titles include: AIRWAVES, THE 
STORY OF STEEL, PHOTOGRAPHY, AIR ARMY, THE STORY OF OUR FLAG, 
HOW TO READ A MAP, NATURE’S CHEMISTRY, SEASONS AND THEIR 


CAUSES. 


ART TECHNIQUES, ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES 
Send for catalog listing 3000 Entertainment and Educational Subjects. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street 


Dept. G 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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Destgued to serue the needs 
of Modern Education 


RODUCED under the sponsorship of leading edu- 
P cators, ERPI Classroom Films are designed to 
serve the needs of modern education by effectively 
supplementing personal instruction — graphically 
‘Bringing the World to the Classroom.” 


The scope of ERPI Classroom Films is broad 
indeed — ranging from subject matter suitable for 
primary grades to that so effectively designed for 
secondary schools and colleges. 


Due to the increased tempo of modern life and 
the many new duties being imposed upon teachers by 
the needs of modern education, we believe curricu- 
lum directors and supervisors of instruction will 
want to be kept advised of new materials which will 
assist them in the formulation of their instructional 
programs. 


Accordingly, ERPI Classroom Films, Inc., recog- 
nizing the importance of the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, will be a 
consistent user of space in each issue of 
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Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


1841 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 
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For Greater Learning 
With Teaching Films 


VISUAL 
LEARNING 
GUIDES 


These four-page letter sized leaflets 
created by nationally known educators 
are now available for use with Erpi, 
U. S. Office of Education, U. S. Army, 
and U. S. Navy films. 


Designed for distribution to students 
for permanent individual reference, 
VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES are 
complete in packages of 50 copies per 
title and include teacher’s instruction 
sheet. 

Teachers of physics, social studies, health 
education, pre-flight and pre-induction 
training courses have enthusiastically re- 
ceived VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 
which provide the ideal pattern for fol- 
lowing accepted film teaching technique: 


1. Advance discussion before film 
is shown 

2. Fifty-point test following ex- 
hibition of film 

3. Reference for further study 


Use coupon below to request sample 
copies and further information of VIS- 
UAL LEARNING GUIDES for use 
with your teaching films. 


National 


Audio-Visual Council 7,,-. 


160 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 


NATIONAL VISUAL 
COUNCIL, 


' 
' 
160 N. La Chicago, IIl. : 
' 
' 


| Please send specimetr copies and further 
details on VISUAL - LEARNING GUIDES. 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS 
or 
EDUCATIONAL LECTURES 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED SLIDES 
with Descriptions, U.S., Hawaii, 
S. America, West Indies, Orient, 
Used for Travel Lectures but in 
Excellent Condition. 

Descriptions by Mrs. Davis who 
Has Lived in Hawaii, Traveled in 
China and Japan, S. America and 
the Jungle, the Caribbean Is., as 
well as very extensively in the U. S. 


Slides were Especially 
Made for Her 


Mrs. Susie E. Davis 


Assonet, Mass. 


16MM 
SOUND FILMS 


+ 


Our big new 1944 catalog 
is ready 


MAJOR AND INDEPENDENT 
FEATURES 
HUNDREDS OF SHORTS 


Just send a postcard for your copy 


+ 


Swank’s 


614 No. Skinker Blvd. St. Louis (5), Mo. 
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As Peace nears, the future of motion pictures looms 
increasingly large on the educational horizon. 
Army experience in speeding the training of fight- 
ing men and specialist groups—coupled with in- 
dustrial experience with moves to speed unskilled 
workers to profitable production levels—combine to 
assure major consideration for Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation as soon as projectors are available. 


DEVRY EQUIPMENT IS COMBAT-PROVED 


NOW is not too soon to learn how DEVRY Pre- 
cision Projectors and DEVRY High Fidelity Sound 
Systems performed in training sections at home, and 
at distant Army Air Corps bases. NOW is the time 
to decide on combat-proved DEVRY 16mm. Mo- 
tion Picture Sound Equipment to give you day-in, 
day-out trouble-free performance at the hands of 
even the inexperienced. DrEVRY CORPORA- 


—for Excellence in TION, 1111 West Armitage Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
the Production of 


Motion Picture 
1 V RY 


GET YOUR COPY OF “MOVIE-NEWS” 
Latest Audio-Visual developments, 
timely information about movies that 
“are as necessary as rations” in the 
current issue of DEVRY “MOVIE- 
NEWS.” Write for copy—FREE. 


1300 FREE FILMS FOR 56 CENTS 


For school, club, church, or civic or- 
ganization showing, on Geography, 
Nature Study, Vocational Training, 
etc. Send 50c in stamps or currenc 
for “DEVRY FREE FILM SOURC 
DIRECTORY.” 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF MOTION PICTURE * SOUND EQUIPMENT 


October, 1943 
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Films on Child Development 


Announcing a new series produced by Vassar 
College Department of Child Study, with the col- 
laboration of the Sarah Lawrence ursery School. 
Suitable for classes in a stare, and child devel- 
opment, and for in-service teacher-training. 

seseseses 


STUDIES OF NORMAL PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


BALLOONS: AGGRESSION AND DESTRUC- 
= GAMES. 2 reels, sound. 
How differently two children from similar 
backgrounds react under test conditions. 
FINGER PAINTING. 2 reels, silent, color. 

Dramatizes characteristic approach of 9 chil- 
dren to plastic materials. 

— PLAY TECHNIQUES. 3 reels, 
soun 

In two parts: a) blocking games; b) frustration 
and hostility games. Demonstrates projective 
techniques for the study of ego development. 

THIS IS ROBERT. 8 reels, sound. 

A pictorial record of one child from two to 
seven years of - Robert’s language of behavior 
is interpreted through his reactions to his envi- 
ronment under test and normal conditions. 


Available for single bookings or at special 
rate for advance bookings on the entire 
series. Apply for rates. 

seseeseses 


Send for new catalog of these and many other 
titles on various curriculum areas. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY FILM LIBRARY 


71 Washington Square South 
New York 12, N. Y. 


SIXTEEN WALL SIZE MAPS 
$12.50 


A New Series of (separate) Physical and 
Political Maps, — By § Side for Comparative 


tu4~ 


Hammond’s Comparative wail Atlas shows 
each continent as man found tt—how he devel- 
oped it. Separate physical and political Maps, side 
by side for comparative study. A “‘giant”’ atlas 
of “‘giant’’ maps, each double page spread 43” x 

29". Bound in heavy duty board covers, metal 
reinforced for hanging on the wall. Correction 
coupon for post-war changes. Costs only a 
— of what you usually spend—16 maps— 


Sent on 5 days approval 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & CO. 
Educ. Dept. 
82 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


AIR AGE 


MAPS — GLOBES — CHARTS 


> 


New times demand 
new teaching tools 


These are 1943 productions: 

J57 Polar World Map 44x58 Inches 
PRE-FLIGHT METEOROLOGY 
J219 Pressure & Winds 
J220 Lower Atmosphere and | wat 

Cloud Formation Charts 
J221 Air Masses and Fronts 
J222 The U.S. Weather Map Each 


44x58" 
MAP READING 
J208 Hemisphere Projections 
J209 World Projections 
J210 Conic Projections J 


GLOBES 
20-inch Slated 
20-inch Outline 
16-inch Political & Physical-Political 
12-inch Political & Physical-Political 
8-inch Political 


Write for circular illustrating the 
new Air Age “Victory”, “Liberty”, 
and “Freedom” Mountings. 


In 
Colors 


Uncle Sam says: 
“MAPS ARE MUNITIONS”! 
+ 
Ask for Catalog Supplement G84 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 
COMPANY 


Scientific School Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 


Please mention this journal when you write us. 
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i Motion pictures are a potent 

force for better, faster education. They 
#make history live... make geography 
an adventure...bring additional breadth 
and understanding to almost any field 
of learning. 


The Filmosound Library is a treasury 
of educational motion pictures. Its thou- 
sands of titles include films for specific 
teaching needs . . . for the enrichment 
of classroom activities . . . for use as 
entertainment, correlated to school sub- 
jects or not, as you prefer. 


Use the Filmosound Library Catalogs 
and the Utilization Digest as guides to 
films that will fit your teaching prob- 
lems ... and the learning problems of 
the minds you mold. The coupon will 
bring the catalogs and Utilization 
Digest. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


*Optt-onics is OPTIcs ... elec 
ics . . mechanlICs. It is 
and: engineering by Bell 
& Howell in these three related 
3 to plish many 


Today is a WEAPON. 
ERVANT 


to work, pow educate, 
and entertain. 


Products combining the sciences of 
OPTics electrONics mechanICS 


ISION-MADE BY 


October, 1943 


BELL & HOWELL EQUIPMENT 


ranges from the complex machinery used in 
producing Hollywood pictures to the com- 
pact, palm-size Filmo Companion ‘‘8’’ and 
the precision-made projector to show its 
films. While all of our production facilities 
today are engaged 100 per cent in serving 
Uncle Sam, B&H engineering will produce 
even finer motion picture equipment for 
you after Victory. 


Filmosound 

16mm. sound film projector 
is the product of a 
which found 
ways to 
maintain 
traditional § 
Bell & Howell Ju 
performance 
regardless of 
the limitationsin 
critical materials. 


Slidemaster Projector 

Gives sharp, brilliant pro- 
jection of 2’’ x 2” slides. 500-, 
750-,or 1000-wattlamp, auto- 
matically cooled. Choice of 
3%-, 5-, or 74-inch lens. 


Filmo Master 16mm. Projector 


Ideal for silent classroom use. 
750-watt base-up lamp. F1.6 
interchangeable lens. Sturdy, 
positive, all-gear drive. Safe 
lock sprockets prevent incor- 
rect threading. 


(j 
Filmo 70D Camera 


«ay Theater-quality pictures for 
( = the amateur. Takes 50- or 


100-foot spools of color or 
monochrome film. Three- 
lens turret head gives ex- 
treme flexibility. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


e 
e BELL & HOWELL COMPANY e 
e 1839 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. e 
@ Please send me e 
e Library catalogs and Digest. 
e e 
e e 
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MAPS— CHARTS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND DRAWINGS 


dramatically presented with 
concise and skillfully written 
AMERICAS OUTPOSTS text make 


BUILDING AMERICA 


a recommended MUST in Junior and Senior High School Social Study 
Courses. 

Prepared by a staff appointed by the board of the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development of the N. E. A. Published from October 
through May. Subscription (8 units)—$2.25. Bound Volumes $3.95 each. 
Single units 30¢ each, For information write 


BUILDING AMERICA 
2 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


DEMOCRACY 


details 
"saa Wall Charts graphing THE AMERICAN WAY,’ proved efficient 
and effective instruction in the vital fields of citizenship and democracy. These charts 
sent for examination to responsible school heads on request. 


The Speed and Thoroughness of DENOYER-GEPPERT 


EYE-TO-MIND EDUCATION 


has been proved in the rapid training of our Navy, Air and Land Forces. 
Every branch of academic and industrial training has shown that the mind is 
capable of more quickly and permanently absorbing information through the 
eyes than by other methods. 

For more than 27 years the Denoyer-Geppert EYE- TO-MIND Aids have 
had the approval of American educators, but war’s demands for immediate 
training really showed what could be accomplished. 


Manufacturers of-—EYE-TO-MIND AIDS 


on subjects including the following: 
OUR DEMOCRACY, from the press. ELEMEN- {0 
TARY AMERICAN TORY with Old World Be- oe AS 
, earliest to 
present. poy and GOVERNMENT— DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Our Country from 1492 to today. 5237 N. Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 40 


MAPS-GLOBES-ATLASES-CHARTS-MODELS 


: 
& 
o~ 
2 or 4 
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CORONET 


MAGAZINE 


A NEW NON-PROFIT 
VISUAL AID SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOLS THROUGH 


Eight SLIDEFILMS OF CORONET Picture Stories for $2 
Twenty-five BOOKLET REPRINTS of CORONET 
Picture Stories for 25c 


Each month, CORONET, in its “Picture Story” section, kpenenates 
a timely pictorial treatment of some interesting phase of history 
in the making. Because these illustrated stories contain valuable 
teaching material for use in history and other social studies, 
CORONET is now contributing to wartime education by 
making selected issues of the Picture Story available to schools 
in two convenient forms—slidefilms and reprints. This service 
is furnished at the cost of postage and handling only. 

The slidefilms, produced by the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., can be shown with any standard 35 mm. slidefilm pro- 
jector. Titles of the first three releases are listed on the left-hand 
side of this advertisement. 

The Picture Story reprints cost 1c each with a minimum order 
of 25. An 8-months’ series—25 copies of each Picture Story as 
released—will cost but $2.00. The entire series of 8 slidefilms 
—including at least one full-color subject—costs only $2.00. 

All requests for either slidefilms or Picture Story reprints, 
or for further information should be sent to the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago (11), Illinois, 
using the coupon below. 


hipped J BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Shows how the subma- K 
§ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


OCTOBER SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, inc., Dept. 10 EL 
@ China Fights Back" East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Qéhantity Please enter our order for the following: 
@ Mme. Chiang Kai -shek's 


mom thrilling story of her ———Subscriptions for the 8 CORONET, aitiefilms @ $2.00 
es country’s courageous war for the entire series. 
effort. for. — of the Picture 
‘ tory reprints a month for 8 fmonths lc a copy. 
‘Aaual Sizt NOVEMBER () Please send Free Circular on the new CORQNET Visual Aid Service. 
“The United States . 

Navy" Nome. 

FREE CIRCULAR describ- This Picture Story will 
ing this new non-profit appear in full natural color School | 
visual aid service will —both slidefilms and re- 


be sent upon request. prints. 


City State 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Consumer Education .............. $2.50 


Leadership at Work $2 


An Evaluation of Modern 


Americans All: Studies in 
Intercultural Education ......... $2 


Family Living and our Schools ....$2.75 
Mental Health in the Classroom ... .$2 
The Community School .......... $2.50 


Newer Instructional Practices 


Integration, Its Meaning and 


Cooperation: Principles and 


The Changing Curriculum ........ $2.25 


A Challenge to Secondary 


Scientific Method in Supervisory 


Funds must accompany orders amounting to $1 or less. Make checks payable 
to the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, N. E. A. 


The following publications are issued 
by the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N. E. A., 
and may be ordered from the Depart- 
ment, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


PAMPHLETS 


Extending Educational Opportunity for Children, 
(a discussion outline, 24 pages mimeographed, 
to encourage cooperative thinking and action 
in the extension of school services) 

A Program for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
(a stimulating guide to thinking on controver- 
sial questions of importance to education as 
developed in a statement of this Department's 
program. Reprinted from Educational Method 
and Curriculum Journal, May, 1943.) 

Intelligence in a Changing Universe ........ 50¢ 
(a discussion of concepts of intelligence as 
they relate to living and growing in a de- 


mocracy) 

Unity Through Unda: rstanding .............. 25¢ 
(a guide to the study of intercultural educa- 
tion) 

MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 

Building. $2.25 


(photographic study units on modern prob- 
lems. Issued monthly, October through May. 
Bound volumes, $3.95.) 

(the Journal of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Issued monthly, 

October through May.) 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D, C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1943-44 


President, H. Ruta Henperson, Supvr. of Elem. Ed., State Bd. of Ed., Richmond, 
Va. 

First Vice-President, Atice Mret, Instructor, Teachers College, Col. U., N. Y. > 

Second Vice-President, Encar M. Draper, Prof. of Sec. Ed. and Curr., U. of Wash., 
Seattle 

Field Secretary, James F. Hosic, 1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, Fla. 

JenntE WanL-ert, District Principal, Bd. of Ed., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ho tis L. Caswe t, Dir., Div. of Instr., Teachers College, Col. U., N. Y. 

Maycie Soutuatt, Prof. of Elem. Ed., George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Haron Spears, Prin., Highland Park High School, Highland Park, II. 

R. Leet Tuomas, Supvr. of Elem. Schools, State Dept. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 
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The Department of 


Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A. 


EpucationaL LeapersuiP is published by the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., an organization formed by the merging of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, N.E.A., and the Society 
for Curriculum Study. 
Who belongs to the Dept. of Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A.? 

Membership in the Department is open to all persons interested in de- 
veloping better schools. Members include supervisors, directors of instruc- 
tion, superintendents, curriculum coordinators, professors of education, 
teachers, department heads, leaders of youth groups, and other persons 
with similar professional interests. You are invited to join. 


What are some of its beliefs? 


I. 


8. 


SoclAL GAINS of recent years are compatible with the freedoms for 
which we are fighting. It is the job of the public schools to support 
these gains and to use every effort to sustain and extend them. 
PUPILS AND TEACHERS must study realistically the pressing problems 
of the war and postwar periods, exploding such myths as race supe- 
riority, economic imperialism, and political and economic isolationism. 
THE BEST MODERN METHODS of teaching reading, arithmetic, and other 
tools must be extended to all schools. Abstract, meaningless study 
must be replaced with practical application. 

‘THE RESOURCEFUL, SELF-CONTROLLED PERSON who respects leadership is 
the kind of citizen our democracy needs in peace and in war. Schools 
must develop such self-discipline. 

Work EXPERIENCE in agriculture and industry holds educational 
values for youth. Schools must take responsibility for developing these 
values. 

THE PATRIOTIC DUTY of teachers is to stay on the job unless required to 
serve in the armed forces. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY can be checked by enlarging school services 
to youth and children. Increased local, state, and federal funds must 
be channeled through the schools to provide these facilities. 

Locat contro: should keynote the schools’ attack upon wartime 
problems, although state and federal help is essential. 


What are the privileges of membership? 

The annual dues of $4.00 entitle members to a subscription to Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP, the journal of the Department, a copy of the current 
yearbook, and all other privileges of membership. The 1944 yearbook of 
the Department, distributed to all members, will deal with the widely 
discussed topic of extending educational opportunity. For further infor- 
mation write: Ruth Cunningham, Executive Secretary, Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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